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Toward Stability 


oe BATTLE being waged by non-scheduled 
passenger carriers to retain a competitive posi- 
tion in the national air transport system has burst 
out in full fury as a result of the CAB’s proposed 
revision of regulations affecting large irregular 
carriers. The nonsked battle is not the first painful 
step and probably won't be 
the last, in the long and 
dap meandering development of 
a sound air transport sys- 
/) iy tem and a sound airline in- 
/ LA/. * dustry. The railroads, the 
( motor bus and the motor 
: truck industries, have all 
gone through the same 

hectic strides toward stability. 


Scheduled air transport, like other forms of public 
transportation, is a public utility. It must be regu- 
lated and it must have stability. It must have com- 
petition but it can’t be put in the league with de- 
partment stores, manufacturing or other types of free 
business enterprise. 

The present rumpus over the nonskeds dates back 
to a hastily-ordered blanket exemption given to the 
large irregular operators by the CAB in 1946 at 
atime when very few envisioned the present type 
of low-rate transcontinental competition being of- 
fered by owners of surplus transport airplanes. The 
1946 blanket exemption was just broad enough to 
permit a skirting of the law, and CAB proved to 
be slow in enforcing its own regulations. 


_ An $88 or a $99 transcontinental passenger fare 
is a very appealing argument in favor of the non- 
skeds, and there are many who favor the underdog 
trying to wage war against the so-called “entrenched 
interests.” But skimming the cream of long-haul 
traffic with operating and other standards below 
those of scheduled carriers, and using surplus air- 
planes involving very small investment, is not a 
way to build up a sound air transport industry, 
despite the transitory benefits to a small portion of 
the public in terms of low fares. 


Much has been made of the fact that the scheduled 
carriers have been slow to offer low-fare induce- 
ments to the public but this is an outworn argument. 
Those cognizant of the operating costs, the re-equip- 
ment programs, the high fixed charges of operating 
an airline system, well know that low fares have 
been impossible of attainment until recent months. 


(Turn to page 8) 
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General Manager of AA de Mexico 


Jacques de Sibour, European sales manager for American 
Overseas Airlines in London since last June, has been named vice 
president and general manager of American Airlines de Mexico, 
S. A. He replaces Stanley King, who became regional v. p. of 
American Airlines in Chicago last fall. A veteran pilot, de 
Sibour is credited with being the first person to fly “The Hump” 

in India in 1929. 
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BENDIX FUEL 
METERING CONTROLS 


Performance-Proved on Leading Jets 


In two years of flight use, Bendix Fuel Metering 
Controls have set a remarkable record for 
efficient, versatile, and dependable operation. 
Today they are continuing to set the pace on 
such planes as the FOF, the F84, and the F80C. 
Efficient: New use of altitude compensation... 
practically isochronous in operation. . . constant 
air-fuel ratio and temperature for acceleration. 
Versatile: Work equally well with gasoline or 
kerosene ... With or without water injection... 
Adaptable to various exhaust nozzle areas . 

Can be modified to handle surge limitations. 
Dependable: A record of dependability beyond 
all expectations—comparable to that of other 
Bendix Fuel Metering Equipment over the years. 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


Among the Airlines 


Airlines seem divided on co2ch service. Some plan to 
go ahead, others are hesitant to start anything. American 
Airlines hasn’t made public the conclusions reached in its 
coach service study, but at present it seems unlikely that 
the company will start such a service in the near future. 
Thinking in some airline circles is that if a coach service 
were tried on a long-haul basis, chain reaction might 
result in it spreading to cover the entire country. This, 
it is reasoned, would result in less profit on already 
profitable long hauls and larger losses on already un- 
profitable short hauls. Northwest, however, is willing to 
try the long-haul proposition. Although some of the 
others may move with extreme caution, this doesn’t rule 
out the possibility of an overall fare reduction this year 

. Chances for repeal of 15% transportation tax have 
been dimmed by President’s request for higher taxes. 
There’s some talk of a reduction from 15% to 5% as a 
compromise. American Society of Travel Agents has 
been giving clients printed postcards to mail to Congress- 
men, protesting tax. 

W. A. Patterson, president of United Air Lines, sum- 
marizes company’s views on some pertinent matters as 
follows: UAL isn’t interested in Douglas “super DC-3,” 
doesn’t believe in coach service, thinks jet transports 
probable within seven to 10 years, believes winter opera- 
tions have proved DC-6’s to be “greatest airplanes in 
operation today” Airlines in the west helped out 
stormbound railroads by moving first-class mail. United 
carried 15,000 lbs. from Cheyenne and Denver west, 
which will add to its mail pay RFC’s report on 
airline finances is still buried in the White House 
No progress recently on Convair Equipment Corp.’s ap- 
plication to RFC for $43 million loan to finance lease 
of Convair Liners to airlines. Capital Airlines, best 
prospect for lease deal, reported cooling slightly because 
of stringency of lease provisions. 

Newspaper reports that TWA and Peruvian Interna- 
tional Airways have been having merger discussions 
aren’t correct. PIA did approach TWA but the latter 
wasn’t interested and no details were ever discussed. 
PIA has been exploring numerous avenues to solve its 
financial difficulties. 

Los Angeles Airways is converting its Sikorsky S-51 
helicopters from 750 to 1,000 lbs. payload TWA 
observing third anniversary of start of overseas service 

British Overseas Airways Corp. and Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines can expect to receive their Canadair 
Fours (22 BOAC, four CPA) “several months” ahead of 
schedule, Canadair says. Meanwhile company needs 
more business, claims it can promise delivery of 20 more 
planes this year Airline officials on the sales side 
interested to note that Chicago Railroad Fair was so suc- 
cessful last year that it’s being extended for another 
entire season (June 25-Oct. 2). 


Damon’s ‘Inaugural’ 


Ralph Damon got the wildest and most enthusiastic 
“inaugural” any airline president ever received when 
he made his first official appearance before company 
employes at the TWA Management Club dinner in 
Kansas City Feb. 17. When he was introduced, a parade 
with confetti, ticker tape and placards and a big bass 
drum, wound through the audience. It was like a politi- 
cal convention. Damon was so touched he could utter 
only a few brief sentences of thanks. John Collings, 
who has been carrying the administrative ball for quite 
some time, also was cheered. Speaker for the evening 
was Wayne W. Parrish, editor of AMERICAN AVIATION, 
who had just returned from the Berlin air lift. 


(Turn to page 6) 
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Tie Martian AM-1 Mauler Attack Plane, dubbed “ Able Mabel” by men of the fleet 


ROUGH, TOUGH... a7d TERRIFIC! 


O better words describe the tremendously pow- most powerful conventional engine in service to- 
erful Martin AM-1 Mauler... carrying more day, they have the range to carry out their assigned 
than 9,000 /bs. of destruction in this startling flight missions. More than 100 hard-hitting Maulers have 
photograph! Three full-size torpedoes, 12 rockets been delivered to the Navy. 
and four 20 mm. aerial cannon make up its payload. The Mauler takes its place in a long line of great 
The Mauler's all-up weight as photographed is planes Martin has been building for our armed ser- 
25,520 Ibs. —well in excess of ordinary twin-engine vices since 1913. Planes that rank high in Martin's 
airliners. Yet the almost unbelievable payload pic- 40-year history of building air power to serve the 
tured is considerably less than the maximum possible nation, air transport to serve its people! 
for the single-engine, one-man airplane—with max- The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
imum take-off weight over 29,000 pounds and top 
payload close to 6 tons! € 
Fresh from successful carrier tests aboard the 
U.S.S. Kearsage, these mighty Maulers are the 
Navy's largest, fastest, most heavily armed carrier- 


based, dive-torpedo bombers. Powered by a 3000- AIRC RAFT 


horsepower Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engine, 

















Builders of ‘Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 


(Continued from page 4) 


Among the Nonskeds 


National Independent Air Carrier Association, formed 
to represent several different non-scheduled carrier 
groups, has been effective in arousing support on Capitol 
Hill for nonskeds . . . New York-Los Angeles passenger 
volume carried by nonskeds reported as two and) one- 
half times as great as November, and only slightly under 
December . . Trans-American Airlines, $99 transcon- 
tinental operator, was going to call its converted C-46’s 
“Curvairs” but the advertising was changed after a 
vigorous protest from Consolidated Vultee, maker of the 
Convair. So the “new giant 50-passenger Curtis Curvair 
luxury airliners” are now just ‘50-passenger luxury air- 
liners” . . California Central Airlines, intrastate line 
offering Burbank-San Francisco fare of $9.99 plus tax, 
says its load factor to date has been 54.4% . . There 
were raised eyebrows at American Airlines when they 
discovered a throw-away card advertising $88 coast-to- 
coast fares but showing a plane with “AA” clearly 
marked on the wings. Card was issued by Skytickets 
Ine., 47 W. 43rd St., New York. 


Civil Aeronautics Board 


Both CAB Chairman Joseph J. O'Connell and Second 
Assistant Postmaster General Paul Aiken pooh-pooh a 
rumor printed by a Washington columnist that O’Connell 
would take over a top Treasury Dept. job and Aiken 
would become CAB chairman. Nothing to it, they say 

. . Airline men are plenty peeved over CAB’s practice 
of holding up action On fare applications until the 
evening before they’re to become effective. Most ap- 
plications for new tariffs are filed 30 days ahead, yet 
in several instances CAB has waited until day before 
effective date and then suspended them. Airlines, which 
have had to spend money making preparations to start, 
are left out on a limb. 


State Department 


If he can spare the time from many other duties, 
Undersecretary of State James Webb wants to take a 
more active interest in aviation. One tip-off came when 
Garrison Norton submitted his resignation as Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of transport and communi- 
cations to return to private business. Instead of reporting 
to Norton’s successor (who will have charge of Con- 
gressional relations), transport and communications is 
now responsible to Webb. A former officer of Sperry 
Gyroscope Co. and a Marine pilot, Webb is well known 
in aviation. Hopes are that he’ll be able to give it some 
time . . . State Dept. is watching closely all develop- 
ments in the proposed Pan American-American Overseas 
merger. Department expects to be asked for an opinion 
sooner or later . . . Prospects for working out a route 
annex to the Argentine bilateral air transport agreement 
still look good; may be developments soon .. . Still no 
signs of an agreement with Mexico. 


Notes on Berlin Air Lift 


Flying boats won’t be used by the British this spring 
and summer on the Berlin air lift. They’re too slow, too 
difficult to load and unload, and are being replaced by 
converted bombers .. . The Bristol freighter is being 
withdrawn from the air lift, too .. . Berlin requires 38 
tons of salt per day and because salt leaks through the 
flooring of C-54’s and similar types, thus corroding the 
cables, the salt has to be flown in converted bombers 
with overhead cables .. . The record for loading sacks 
of coal into a C-54 is now 5 minutes and 45 seconds for 
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19,580 lbs. with a 12-man crew of Germans. Tie-down 
required another 30 seconds. The coal operation re- 
quires 50,000 sacks a day with 17,000 being worn out 
daily, or a replacement of 500,000 sacks monthly ... 
Busiest airport in U. S. is Chicago which last October 
averaged 570 landings and take-offs per day, but Gatow 
in Berlin averages between 600 and 800 per day. 


People 

Oliver P. Echols has taken over as chairman of the 
board of Northrop Aircraft Inc. However, Aircraft In- 
dustries Association isn’t expected to name a new presi- 
dent to succeed him until board of governors meeting 
at Williamsburg in May . . Ray Ireland, United Air 
Lines’ vice president-administrative, fell on the ice and 
broke his arm, is still carrying it in a sling .. . Al Adam’s 
consulting firm, Alvin P. Adams & Associates, has moved 
into new offices at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 
Offices formerly occupied by Charles A. Rheinstrom Inc.,, 
which Adams bought out (41 E. 5lst St.) have been 
closed Art Beggs has resigned as president of 
AirporTransit, Los Angeles airport coach operator, to go 
into insurance business. He’d been in airline business 
15 years before joining AirporTransit. 

Services of Samuel J. Solomon, president of Atlantic 
Airlines, reportedly have been sought to help in merger 
proposal involving Southern Airways, Roscoe Turner 
Aeronautical Corp., and Parks Air Lines, three certifi- 
cated feederlines which have not yet started operations. 


News in Brief 


Canada has formally notified the U. S. and other 
countries that when Newfoundland becomes a Canadian 
province on Mar. 31, Canadian policy will apply to use 
of Gander Airport. This will mean that U. S. and other 
foreign airlines can use the field only for servicing, and 
will not be able to pick up or discharge commercial 
business. Such traffic would be handled by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines. 

Pan American Airways’ first Boeing Stratocruiser will 
be sponsored by Miss Margaret Truman at christening 
ceremonies scheduled for Washington National Airport 
on Mar. 5. 

War Assets Administration’s life will be extended from 
Feb. 28 until June 30 under bill sent to White House last 
week. WAA plans to continue present disposal procedures 
affecting aircraft components and parts. 

National Airlines Dismemberment Case hearing, post- 
poned from Feb. 14, is now slated to open Mar. 7, before 
CAB Examiners Francis W. Brown and James S. Keith 

Hoover Commission’s report on Post Office Dept., sent 
to Congress on Feb. 17, recommended separation of air 
mail pay from so-called subsidies. 

Continental Air Lines has indicated its willingness to 
buy Pioneer Air Lines, in petitioning to intervene in 
a proceeding on making Pioneer’s temporary route cer- 
tificate permanent. Robert F. Six, CAL president, said his 
company wants to serve all points now served by Pioneer 
and that no suspensions of service would result. 

Joe Marriott, who has been acting as assistant CAA 
administrator for air safety in Washington, is scheduled 
to return to his former post as administrator of the 6th 
Region in Los Angles on Mar. 15, according to West 
Coast reports. CAA in Washington declined to confirm the 
report. 

Reconstruction Finance Corp. has denied application 
for $600,000 loan filed by Parks Aircraft Sales and Serv- 
ice Co., for financing its subsidiary, Parks Air Lines. 
Collateral was considered insufficient. 
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TAU WDERLETS OVER AMERICA 


San Diego, berth place of our alert Pacific fleet . . . Hollywood and Los Angeles, 


centers of the cinema world . . . and Southern California industry and commerce. 
@ San Francisco, gateway to the Orient ...and back o’er 
the San Joaquin’s lush acres of nature’s generous ait = bounty, 


(t) 


with adjacent Ojai Valley... concentrated lode of oil for the wheels of progress... 
aed ean Whee 
and great Hoover Dam, man-made miracle of irrigation’s 


- i 


wonders, all are assured > protection. @ This vital area 
of the West is patrolled by the Air Defense Command of the U.S. Air Force... 
which is calling upon Republic F-84 Thunderjets in ever increasing numbers to 
assist in carrying out the air defense mission. The 


broad range... speed of more than 


"Ti The yoot of the Manders” 


aePeUusue & 4047101 > —<, 
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EDITORIAL 





One of the most amazing documents to come out of the 
present CAB consideration of nonsked regulations was 
set forth by the anti-trust division of the Department of 
Justice. This document would have one believe that the 
scheduled carriers have increased coach passenger serv- 
ice “largely due to the initiative of the irregular car- 
riers.” Such a statement is hardly based on facts, since 
the bulk of coach service initially offered by the airlines 
has not been in areas served by the nonskeds. 

In the twenty-year history of scheduled airlines they 
have gone through numerous cycles of low fares. There 
isn’t a trick in the sales business that hasn’t been used 
before. The nonskeds have proved nothing in the way 
of sales appeal or operations except that with a few sur- 
plus airplanes, a group of small lawyers, a minimum of 
fixed investment, and a low price based on marginal 
operating expenses, they can fill up seats in the low-price 
brackets. 

What the nonskeds want is complete freedom to oper- 
ate when and where they please. It is preposterous to 
think that a sound air transport industry can be devel- 
oped with such a situation existing. Congress carefully 
outlined what it wanted when it created the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in 1938. The law is quite clear and the 
CAB is now endeavoring to clarify its earlier interpreta- 
tion of the law. All the scheduled carriers want is to 
have the law enforced to prevent frequent competitive 
operations by nonskeds. 

A small group of nonsked operators has stirred up a 
terrific fuss and has been successful in some quarters in 
confusing the issues neatly. But it is not likely that the 
CAB will be diverted from its objective of regulating all 
forms of air transport in the public interest. Nor is it 
likely to be influenced by the spurious arguments being 
set forth. What the nation wants is a stable, well regu- 
lated air transport system with reasonable competition. 
The nonskeds have nothing to offer except chaos. 


Vittles Makes History 


PERATION VITTLES, the air lift to Berlin, has to be 

seen to be believed. Not only has it exceeded all 
expectations of even the firmest believers in air trans- 
port, but the accomplishments in air traffic control pro- 
vide a laboratory demonstration not possible under 
normal conditions. It is certainly a new high historic 
achievement for the transport airplane. 


This editor has just made a brief visit to Frankfurt and 
Berlin to see the operation first-hand. As impressive as 
it is unspectacular, the air lift is going 24 hours a day, it 
is well organized, and it is setting new precedents almost 
daily in the volume of tonnage carried by the transport 
airplane. 

The lesson of Berlin must not be forgotten. Here is a 
city the size and population of Philadelphia being sus- 
tained and maintained by the airplane. A daily tonnage 
(mostly one-way) of 6,500 tons is moving upwards stead- 
ily until now a daily average of 7,500 and 8,000 tons per 
day is contemplated. Ten years ago the man who would 
have predicted such an achievement would have been 
howled down as a fanatic and a crackpot. 

Last November all of the airlines of the U. S. per- 
formed about 16,750,000 ton-miles of express and freight. 
In January the air lift performed over 37,000,000 ton- 
miles—and all into three airports in the Berlin area, and 
all on short-haul flights. 

Since the air lift has not been a matter of choice, there 
are some blessings that can be counted. One is the expe- 
rience gained in ground handling of cargo. The other is 
traffic control, which the CAB’s chief pilot, Bob Garrett, 
said has been advanced ten years. 


CONTINUTO FROM PAGE 
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A few conclusions can be drawn as follows: 

(1) Surveillance radar is a tremendous boon to han- 
dling traffic for distances up to 100 miles; in fact the 
entire radar development has been enhanced and ex- 
panded by the Berlin laboratory. 

(2) High intensity approach and runway lights (AGA 
approach lights and Bartow runway lights are used at 
Tempelhof in Berlin) are an absolute essential to every 
airport of any consequence. 

(3) GCA is the only practical means of bringing in a 
large volume of traffic, or expressed another way, any 
large volume of traffic must be controlled and directed 
on the ground and GCA, not ILS, is the only answer 
under conditions of volume traffic movements. 

(4) In a heavy-traffic precision-control operation such 
as the air lift, a flight engineer or a flight mechanic is 
of very great help on take-offs and landings. The C-54 
fleet in the air lift uses three-man crews. 

As might be expected, the highest efficiency in the air 
lift is achieved when airplanes of only one type are used, 
i.e, when the speeds, headings and settings can all be 
rigidly controlled. In commercial flying where many 
types of aircraft are involved, the traffic control problem 
is somewhat more complex. Nonetheless, many lessons 
of the air lift can be applied to operations in this country 

Operation Vittles, although a task force operation 
under the European Theater commanded by Lt. Gen 
Cannon, is a success largely because of the experience 
gained by ATC and NATS during the war. Maj. Gen. 
Bill Tunner, whose record in “The Hump” operation dur- 
ing the war is well known; Col. Luke Harris, formerly 
an airline man and an expert maintenance director; Lt. 
Col. George Knight, Major Clayton Prosser, Major Byron 
Skillin and many others with ATC, NATS or MATS 
experience, can take full credit for Vittles’ success. 

From first to last it’s a transport job. The air lift has 
settled once and for all the importance of the transport 
airplane as an integral part of military air power. 


Everything Negative 


Wy BEN is an airplane accident news? It would be use- 
less to deny that a major accident and particularly 
a fatal accident involving a commercial transport plane 
is news, because it is news and will continue to be. But 
some daily newspapers have completely lost a rational 
and reasonable perspective on evaluating airplane ac- 
cidents by playing up every minor or unimportant acci- 
dent of any kind no matter where the accident occurred 

Dr. Ross McFarland of the Harvard Medical School 
told a recent IAS meeting that he had his secretary clip 
every aviation item appearing in a Boston newspaper 
for a 30-day period. During that time there were 34 
news stories of airplane accidents of which 13 were on 
the front page. Every aviation photo during the month 
was an accident shot. Yet during the month there were 
no commercial transport accidents. On the positive side, 
there wasn’t a single commercial airplane photo used 

There was a time when all airplane accidents were 
news but we think this era has long since passed. We 
think the time has come for newspapers to evaluate air- 
plane accidents in terms of news importance instead of 
automatically printing every accident item that comes 
over the news ticker. The tremendous over-emphasis 
given to accidents in some of the daily press gives the 
public an erroneous impression about aviation safety 
and reflects a lack of mature responsibility by news- 
papers of their newsgathering and editing. 


WayYNE W. PARRISH 
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I, those clothes of nine hundred years ago, you 
don’t seem a bit like your pictures. Back in England, 
they'll most likely think your ‘new look’ comes 
straight from New York! 


SPEEDBIRD SERVICE... Over the 
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YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE—inf ti 
most airline offices, or at BOAC, 420 Madison Ave., New York 7, N. Y., and at BOAC offices 


recognize you in Coventry, 








“By tomorrow afternoon, your ladyship, we'll 





have you safely home in Coventry. And I think you'll 






find this Speedbird trip yet one more ride you'll 






never forget—though for very different reasons. 






“This time, instead of being all alone, out in the 






cold, you'll be feeling ‘at home’ among friends. Seated 






—————— 


at ease in a swift, sure Speedbird, you'll relax and let 







the world pass by. 








“And rest assured of this, m’lady. If we stewards 
keep peeping at you from our service window, it’s 
only to anticipate your slightest wish or whim. 

“Yes, we’re always watching out for a// our pas- 
sengers. Making your comfort our career . . . that’s 


what Speedbird Service means.” 


Atlantic...and Across the World 


Thirty years’ flying experience—with twelve years’ 
experience over the North Atlantic. Over 100 
“million miler” BOAC Speedbird Captains. 


LONDON from NEW YORK or MONTREAL 

















From Via Days of Week Winter Round Trip* 
NEW YORK GLASGOW TUES., SUN. ....... $466.70 
NEW YORK SHANNON THURSDAY ....... $466.70 
MONTREAL GLASGOW WEDNESDAY ...... $448.00 






*Fore shown is a reduced excursion rate (effective until April 1, 1949) on flights 
completed within 30 days. Round trip fares to Scotland or Ireland are slightly less 
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Routes to Australia 
Empire Airways Limited and South African Airways, respect 
from San Francisco via British Commonwealth Pacific Airl 
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New Mistress of the Clipper tleer 


With the delivery of the first of a 
fleet of 20 Boeing Stratocruisers to 
Pan American World Airways, the 
history of commercial aviation will 
open a fresh chapter. 


For the Stratocruiser is not just a 
“bigger and better” edition of 
present-day airliners. It is a com- 
pletely new kind of airplane, em- 
bodying scores of advances in basic 
design and engineering. 

Many of these new principles have 
brilliantly proved their worth in the 
great Boeing Superfortresses — the 
B-29 and B-50. Others, specifically 
developed for transport service, have 


helped give the Air Force’s C-97 
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Stratofreighters their outstanding 
performance. 

These design innovations produce 
some extraordinary results. The 
twin-deck Stratocruiser is faster 
(340 mph. cruising speed ) — roomier 
(with ample space for up to 80 pas- 
sengers) —far more comfortable — 
yet more efficient in operation than 
any other transport now in service. 

Now coming off the production 
lines in steadily increasing numbers, 
more and more Stratocruisers will be 
delivered to six major airlines in the 
next few months. Built into every 
one is the airworthy staunchness 
traditional in Boeing airplanes. 


eee 


Boeing Stratocruisers will accommogate up ro 80 passengers. 
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Here’s why these airlines chose Boeing 

Stratocruisers as their new fleet queens: 

1 Outstanding passenger appeal — spacious- 
ness ond comfort. 

2 Superior flight characteristics and depend- 
able performance. 
Increased sofety through proved structural 
integrity and equipment research. 

4 Greater speed and payload, easier main- 
tenance, resulting in low operating cost. 
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Scheduled Air Coach Service 


Spreads Coast-to-Coast 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


With reduced-rate, coach-type services 
by the scheduled airlines already or 
soon to be in operation along more than 
10,000 route miles, it appears certain 
that the public is assured a variety of 
such services regardless of the outcome 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board’s pro- 
posed tightening of regulations govern- 
ing the operations of the non-scheduled 
passenger carriers. 

If the nonskeds were regulated out of 
business, as they said they would be if 
the new regulations were adopted (see 
page 15), it appeared likely that a num- 
ber of the reduced-rate services they 
have been offering would be provided 
by scheduled carriers. 

And if the nonskeds did win their 
CAB fight, they would find themselves 
facing direct competition from sched- 
uled carriers, with the latter having 
a distinct advantage because of their 
longer experience, their superior sales 
staffs and larger advertising budgets. 

The spread of scheduled air coach 
services may well turn out to be the 
most significant single development in 
U. S. air transportation during the year 
1949, and may well turn out to be a 
major factor contributing to the eco- 
nomic recovery of the scheduled air- 
lines 

For, at 4c a mile, the coach type 
services are putting air transportation 
within the means of tens of thousands 
of travelers to whom price has been the 
principal deterrent to use of the sched- 
uled airlines. 


= | 


versing Fare Trend. The latter, 
afte’ voting three successive 10% fare 
increases in a period of 18 months, found 
ther selves faced late in 1948 with the 


real «ation that they had very nearly 
pric d themselves out of much of the 
tra market. They had offered over 
fou billion available seat-miles of trans- 


por tion in 1948 for which they had 
fo no buyers. 

© er-scheduling was partly to blame, 
anc safety and dependability factors 
ker’ many persons off the planes, but 
the - could be no mistaking the fact 
the lots of people just didn’t feel they 
co. afford the regular air fare of about 
6c — mile. 

T at was the reason the nonskeds, 
offs ng a coast-to-coast air service for 
$99 or about 4c a mile, were able to 
sip on off millions of dollars in pas- 
ser er revenues at a time when the 
sch luled airlines’ planes were operat- 
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ing at from 50% to 60% passenger load 
factors. 

It’s a different story now. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways started the reversal of the 
trend last Sept. 24 when it inaugurated 
a $75 coach-type DC-4 service between 
New York and Puerto Rico. This serv- 
ice has been so successful, operating at 
load factors of 70% or better, that PAA 
was extending it on to Buenos Aires 
Mar. 1, with a fare of $465, as against a 
regular fare of $560. 


Capital's Success. On the domestic 
front, the Big Five at first adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude, but Capital Air- 
lines took the plunge. Capital’s $29.60 
“Nighthawk” service between New York 
and Chicago was an immediate success, 
despite post-midnight departures on 
either end. When this service racked up 
a 73% load factor well into January, 
using 59-passenger DC-4’s, some of the 
other domestic lines were impressed. 
After that, there seemed no stopping the 
move toward scheduled air coach serv- 
ices at reduced fares. 

First of the Big Five to break the 
line was Northwest Airlines, which 
opened a coach-type service between 
Seattle and Anchorage, Alaska, in 
January, using DC-4 combination cargo 
and passenger planes. This service was 
offered at a one-way fare of $70, as 
against a regular fare of $120 and a 
special winter fare of $92.00. 

Advance reservations were eliminated, 
food service was restricted to sand- 
wiches and coffee, and only’ one 
stewardess was available, but the public 
went for the reduced rate in such num- 
bers that services soon had to be stepped 
up from three weekly to four. 

Because it was in the field of trans- 
continental travel that the non-sched- 
uled carriers have had their chief suc- 
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cess, it was logical that coast-to-coast 
coach-type service should attract the 
attention and interest of the scheduled 
carriers. 

Trans World Airline, for operat- 
ing reasons, elected to go only half of 
the way as a starter, and inaugurated a 
DC-3 coach service between Kansas City 
and Los Angeles on Feb. 7, at a fare of 
$59.50, compared with regular fare of 
$91.40. This is a worthwhile fare sav- 
ing, and TWA is hopeful it will attract 
many passengers now going by rail. 

Coast-to-Ceast. First scheduled car- 
rier to offer a coast-to-coast coach serv- 
ice probably will be Northwest Airlines, 
which last week filed a tariff for a 
New York-Seattle service at 4c a mile, 
to become effective Mar. 24. This figures 
out to a fare of $96.80, as compared to 
a regular fare of $157.85. 

This is outdoing the nonskeds, many 
of which charge $99 between New York 
and Los Angeles. And there’s a better 
than even chance that TWA, if its 
Kansas City-Los Angeles coach service 
goes well, will before summer be offer- 
ing a New York-Los Angeles coach 
service equaling or bettering the non- 
sked price. 

Most recent carrier to join in is Con- 
tinental Air Lines, which on Feb. 19 
started a Kansas City-Denver coach 
service at a fare of $22.10 as compared to 
a regular fare of $31.70. It had originally 
filed a $20 tariff, equivalent to 3.62c per 
mile, which CAB refused to accept. It 
then refiled on a 4c-a-mile basis, to 
which there was no objection on the 
part of the Board. 

Other coach-type services in the 
works as of late February were: (1) 
Mid-Continent Airlines proposed to 
start a DC-3 coach service on Mar. 16 
between Kansas City and Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, via Omaha, Sioux City and 
Sioux Falls, at a fare of $21.05, against 
regular fare of $27.45. (2) Capital Air- 
lines was all set to file tariffs for coach 
services between Washington and Chi- 
cago, via Pittsburgh, Cleveland and De- 
troit, and between New York and Twin 








Airline Coach and Regular Fares Compared 


Coach Regular 
Carrier Route Fare Fare Equipment 
SEE “nuvi ewnmewne Washington-Chicago . $25.30* $36.80 pc-4 
oS New York-Chicago .... $29.60 $44.10 pDc-4 
PT eteasseenese New York-Twin Cities ............ $45.90* $60 60 pc-4 
Continental ....... Kansas City-Denver .............. $22.10 $31.70 Dc-3 
Mid-Continent .-Kansas City-Twin Cities ........ . $21.05 $27.45 DC-3 
Northwest ........- Seattle-Anchorage§ ...........00055 $70.00 $120.00 pDc-4 
Northwest ......... New York-BGeattle ........ccccccees $96.80* $157.85 DC-4 
Pan American ..... New York-San Juan ..........0555 $75.00 $100.00 DCc-4 
Pan American ..... New York-Buenos Alres .......... $465.00 $560.00 Dc-4 
BWA ccccceesescece Kansas City-Los Angeles .......... $59.50 $91.40 pc-3 


* Estimated on 4c per mile tariff anncunced by company. CAB mileage figures used. 
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To Anchorage 
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Coach Services of U. S. Scheduled Airlines 


(in Operation and Proposed ) 














PAA—New York to San Juan & Rio 
NWA—Seattle to Anchorage 
TWA—Kansas City-Los Angeles 
CAL—Kansas City-Denver 
MCA—Kansas City-Minneapolis/St. Paul 
Capital—New York-Pitts.-Chicago 
Capital—Washington-Chicago 
Capital—New York-Minneapolis/St. Paul 
NWA—New York-Seattle 
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Cities, via Pittsburgh, Cleveland, De- 
troit and Milwaukee. 

Others were likely to follow, although 
it is questionable whether the entire 
country will be blanketed with coach- 
type services. Some territories just do 
not lend themselves to a successful oper- 
ation of this type. But the prospects 
are good that there will be a southern 
transcontinental coach-type service by 
a scheduled carrier within a matter of a 
few months at most, and there may be 
several other coach services in the East, 
South and Midwest. 

Internationally, the spread of coach- 
type services will be held in abeyance 
pending the report of a special com- 
mittee at the International Air Trans- 
port Association traffic conferences meet- 
ing in May. This committee will be 
chary of extending coach services across 
the North Atlantic, but it almost cer- 
tainly will give its approval to limited 
international second-class air services 
in some sectors of the globe. Any such 
services cannot be started, however, 
until present IATA agreements expire 
next Aug. 31. 


Good Reasons. There are several 
reasons given for the spread of the 
coach-type service. Some airlines be- 
lieve such service can be profitable for 
them. It attracts many first-flighters 
and others who previously have been 
kept away by regular air fares. It strikes 
at the nonskeds who have been costly 
competitors to the scheduled airlines be- 
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tween some major traffic-generating 
points. And it gives the airlines an 
opportunity of increasing aircraft utili- 
zation, which in turn means profitable 
operations, assuming good load factors. 

The latter, in fact, is one of the more 
important advantages of the coach ser- 
vices, for they operate for the most part 
late at night and in the early morning 
hours, when few regular schedules are 
operating and most airline planes are 
normally idle. 

Because of depreciation and other 
factors, an idle airplane is a costly thing 
to an airline, but scheduling and traffic 
considerations make it mandatory that 





Coach Tariffs Suspended 


CAB on Feb. 21 suspended for 
investigation proposals of Mid- 
Continent Airlines and TWA for 
coach services between St. Louis 
and Kansas City. Board, acting 
on complaint of United Air Lines, 
will keep tariffs under suspension 
until May 15. 

Although fare levels in the sus- 
pended tariffs were in the 4c per 
mile range, it is understood they 
differed in other respects from 
coach tariffs which CAB has al- 
lowed to take effect. Non-season- 
ality of St. Louis-Kansas City 
traffic is believed to have been 
one factor involved. CAB action 
came a scant 24 hours before the 
tariffs were to take effect. 














most airline planes are inoperative from 
about 11 p.m, to about 7 a.m. Any use 
to which these planes can be put during 
these hours, so long as revenues exceed 
operating expenses, is highly advantage- 
ous to the airlines. 

All the coach services at present are 
set up on a temporary or experimental 
basis. If they continue to meet with 
the successes reported to date, the air- 
lines undoubtedly will want to make 
them permanent, and CAB probably 
will be inclined to sanction them. 

The airlines have been a little slow 
in catching up with the steamships and 
the railroads in offering two distinct 
types of service for travelers of varying 
economic levels, but it looks as though 
larger and larger numbers of aif 
travelers are to have a choice of two 
types of service—a more or less deluxe 
service at a fare of about 6c per mile 
or a coach-type service at a fare of 
about 4c a mile. 


As has been the case with other «e- 
velopments, there’s no unanimity in ‘he 
industry on coach service. Some 2e °- 
lines shy away, believing they mig .1t 
lose more than they might gain. Oth © 
obviously don’t share this fear. § |! 
others think their long-range plans n 
have to include three classes of servic: 
deluxe, standard, coach. Meanwhile 
10,000 miles of coach service that m 
be in operation soon may furnish : 
swers to some of the industry’s qu« 
tions. 
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Slope Line Approach Lights 


Opposed by Airline Pilots 


The Air Line Pilots Association has 
submitted a dissenting report to the 
Army, Navy, Civil subcommittee on air- 
port approach lighting which states, in 
part “The ALPA will not accept a system 
of approach lights that has more than 
a single row of adequate lights for di- 
rectional guidance in the approach zone, 
because of the inherent confusion 
which results from systems composed 
of more than a single row of approach 
lights leading to the runway.” 

Dave Behncke, president of ALPA, 
pointed out that the airline pilots are 
the chief users of approach lighting and 
that this stand reflects the combined 
opinion and approval of the nation’s 
8,000 commercial airline pilots. The true 
significance of this claim is highlighted 
by an earlier comment of members of 
the ANC committee. 

Following two years of research in 





Slope Line Patterns— 


the slope line system. 
characteristic of the pattern which ANC 


this country’s most fogbound area, at 
the Landing Aids Experiments Station, 
Eureka, Calif., the committee concluded 
the: the pilots did not know what to 
expect of approach lights. The lights 
for .erly used, neon bar type, were so 
ine ‘equate that the true scope of the 
ap roach lights had to be pointed out to 
m of the pilots. 


soroughly Tested. The slope line 
sy:.em of approach lights was estab- 
lis' ed as the U. S. standard after the 


m complete and intensive study ever 
m: e. Not a theoretical approach to an 
op ational problem—a long series of 


fli..ts were made in weather minimums 
fai below those authorized for airline 
or military operation. Every type and 
co iguration of lights known were 
tes ed during the period. All airlines 
“ invited to participate by sending 
th r pilots to Arcata. 
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Photo on the left shows the pilot's 
view while flying at the proper alti- 
tude and on the proper heading when making an approach with 
Note the continuity of lights which is 
committee feels will 
distinguish this system from miscellaneous lighting around the 


The decision to use the slope light 
system was reached after reviewing 
many volumes of records made up of 
actual results with each of the systems. 
Every word that was spoken during the 
approaches was recorded as were the 
weather minimums at the time. Movies 
reinforced the spoken and _ recorded 
facts. The ANC committee that voted 
unanimously to adopt the slope line 
lights included an ALPA member. 

In addition to proving the most effi- 
cient system available, the CAA de- 
signed system is also the most inexpen- 
sive. It will permit a greater number of 
airports to be properly equipped and in 
a shorter period of time. 

ALPA advocates the use of “a single 
row of lights installed on the extended 
center line of the runway and visible 
90 degrees to either side of the approach 
path—instantaneously identifiable and 


airport. 
and too high. 
proper course. 


path course. 


recognizable as an approach light under 
all conditions of low visibility.” Except 
by the use of colored approach lights, 
it is difficult to make approach lights so 
recognizable. The slope line system cer- 
tainly meets this requirement and with- 
out the tremendous loss of candlepower 
experienced by the use of color in the 
light lense. The configuration of lights 
at every altitude and attitude (see cut) 
would appear to overcome these ob- 
jections. 

Industry representatives are wonder- 
ing what Behncke has in mind in an- 
nouncing opposition at this time. Ap- 
propriations have been assigned, equip- 
ment contracted for, and the ANC com- 
mittee, including an ALPA member, has 
approved the lighting system in question. 
The lights will be installed according 
to present schedules and the pilots will 
use them. If accidents do occur, regard- 
less of the cause, the approach lights 
will be there to cloud the real issues. 











CAA’s Slope Line Schedule 


CAA has established the follow- 
ing sequence for installation of 
Slope line approach lights: Los 


Angeles, Chicago, New York, 
Washington, Seattle, Newark, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, 


Houston, Atlanta or Nashville. 

This sequencing might be altered 
Slightly by the time required for 
installation of mounting piers at 
New York, Washington and Bos- 
ton. At Washington it was origi- 
nally felt that the lights would 
have to extend out into the boat 
channel of the Potomac. This 
situation has now been cleared up 
but the area is controlled by an- 
other governmental bureau and 
final approval has not yet been 
obtained. 

At Newark the land is also avail- 
able at this time, but in the bal- 
ance of the cities it is still neces- 
sary to gain control of the re- 
quired area. No real problem is 
anticipated in this procurement. 














View on the right indicates the plane is to the left 
The individual units of the system point toward the 
Positioning of the lights results in an on-course 
configuration only when the airplane is on the localizer and glide 
In addition to being inexpensive in design, the slope 
line lights are installed without need for special mounting towers. 


$1 Increase Up to CAB 


Eight airlines last week were awaiting 
CAB action on their proposal to add a 
dollar increase to passenger fares. 

New tariffs increasing all fares by $1 
had been filed by American Airlines, 
Eastern Air Lines, National Airlines, 
TWA, and United Air Lines. Braniff 
Airways, Delta Air Lines, and Mid- 
Continent Airlines were planning to add 
the dollar fee on routes competitive with 
the five carriers adopting the measure 
on a systemwide basis. 

Tariffs are to become effective Mar. 
15, if approved by CAB. 

The increase will not be shown as a 
surcharge on individual tickets, but will 
be included in the total fare. 

Meanwhile, Continental Air Lines has 
opposed the $1 ticket increase. Robert 
F.F Six, CAL president, asserted that 
the measure defeats the purpose of 
lower fares such as “sky-coach” tariffs. 
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Landis Enters Skirmish: 





200 Employes Offer to Buy 
AOA in PAA Merger Fight 


Preliminary legal skirmishing in the 
American Overseas Airlines-Pan Amer- 
ican Airways Merger Case reached the 
white-heat stage in mid-February, with 
major interest centering around a bomb- 
shell thrown into the proceedings by 
James M. Landis, former chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Landis filed a petition asking CAB to 
hold up action on the merger proposal 
until a group of more than 200 AOA em- 
ployes whom he represents could work 
up an alternative offer to purchase the 
airline themselves on “terms more fi- 
nancially attractive than those offered 
by Pan American” and “under condi- 
tions which it is believed will more 
soundly protect the public interest .. .” 


AOA, PAA Respond Quickly. Amer- 
ican Overseas and Pan American were 
quick to react to this move. In 90 pages 
of legal argument, they petitioned the 
Board to: (1) limit its consideration to 
the single issue of whether the agree- 
ment between AOA and PAA is in the 
public interest, (2) disregard Public 
Counsel’s motion to turn the case into 
a full-scale review of U. S. flag service 
on the North Atlantic routes, (3) toss 
out TWA’s motion to broaden the issues 
similarly, and (4) dismiss as irrelevant 
the Landis petition. 

Furthermore, Pan Am let it be known 
that the stakes in the game were to be 
high. The company announced it would 
pay a minimum (in PAA stock) of $18,- 
845,000 for AOA. This disclosure may 
or may not have keen intended to dis- 
courage the financial interests believed 
to be behind the AOA employe group 
represented by Landis. 

This group had stated its ability to 
raise some $2,000,000 within its own 
ranks—from AOA pilots, flight engi- 
neers, radio operators, mechanics and 
other operating personnel interested in 
perpetuating their “way of life” and 
“the institution known as AOA which is 
now being threatened with absorption 
by a wholly different institution with 
different management, different objec- 
tives and different conceptions, it is be- 
lieved, of the public interest.” 

They did not indicate how they ex- 
pected to raise the other $15 million or 
more which might be needed to con- 
summate the purchase of AOA. 

There were a lot of knotty legal is- 
sues before the Board, which was being 
pressed by AOA and PAA for expedited 
handling of the case because of the lim- 
ited period for which they were willing 
to “endure the uncertainties and finan- 
cial risks involved.” Any delays or 
granting of motions to broaden the is- 
sues would te clearly fatal to the pro- 
posed merger, they said. 
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James M. Landis 
Represents AOA Employes 


Smear Charged. As to the Landis 
petition, PAA branded it “the most com- 
prehensive collection of the smear at- 
tacks made on Pan American Airways 
over the past 10 years ever to be bound 
together under one set of covers.” It 
obviously did not like Landis’ statement 
that “after studying PAA’s financial re- 
ports, the petitioners cannot determine 
whether PAA or any of its divisions over 
the past few years have been earning 
money or otherwise.” 

This, the petition argued, raised an 
issue whether the complexity and “non- 
revealing characteristics of the account- 
ing practices pursued by PAA” may not 
indicate it is “passing the limits of 
strategic size—the limits of humanly 
controllable operational and financial 
accountability.” 

Raising the issues of monopoly and 
restraint of trade, Landis said his cli- 
ents believed that acquisition of AOA 
would leave Pan American with too 
great a portion of both international 
trade and political power. He asked 
that CAB look into ways to achieve 
operational integration without acquisi- 
tion, and called for convincing proof that 
“this acquisition will not mark the be- 
ginning of the decline of America’s domi- 
nant position in trans-Atlantic air oper- 
ations.” 

He charged that the proposed merger 
“represents a cartelization of interna- 
tional air traffic of enormous magnitude,” 
and said the result would be a chosen 
instrument that “flies in the face of the 
policy of competitive enterprise .. .” 








Route Review Sought. _ Previously, 
Public Counsel had filed a motion ask- 
ing for a complete review of trans-At- 
lantic route patterns in connection with 
the merger proposal, based on this 
reasoning: 

The original North Atlantic decision 
set a three-carrier pattern to stand un- 
til 1952; the acquisition of AOA by 
PAA would substantially alter the pat- 
tern; a major issue in the merger case 
is whether any serious changes in the 
present route layout should be made 
before the seven-year experimental pe- 
riod runs out; the President will ulti- 
mately determine whether the pattern 
should be changed in the merger pro- 
ceeding, and the Board at this juncture 
“must act on the assumption that the 
President may want to make such a 
modification.” 

As matters now stand, it was argued, 
the President is limited to a mere yes 
or no on the merger proposal. 

Public Counsel held that if there are 
to be only two North Atlantic operators, 
“it is far from self-evident that Amer- 
ican Overseas should not be one of the 
two. There may be substantial reasons 
why either PAA or TWA should be 
asked to withdraw instead.” 

The carriers’ answer to this was that 
the suggestions were superficial and 
impractical, and that airlines are not 
“blocks of wood which could readily be 
shifted akout according to any pattern 
one might fancy from time to time.” In 
answer to TWA’s motion to broaden the 
issues, Pan American charged that 
TWA’s interest was mercenary, and that 
it hoped to take advantage of the case 
“to add to its routes . . . either by get- 
ting still further routes for itself or by 
chipping something off the routes of 
PAA and AOA.” 


Probabilities. How long this “paper 
war” would go on was difficult to judge, 
but it probably would not be much 
longer, for CAB generally handles 
merger proposals expeditiously. Even 
so, a decision could hardly be expected 
inside of six to eight months in a case 
of this magnitude and complexity. 

As to how “hot” the arguments would 
get, this would depend somewhat on 
whether Landis succeeded in getting 
into the case. Observers thought his 
chances of being allowed to intervene 
on behalf of the AOA employes were 
slim, but he still might find some other 
means of getting into the act. 

Broadening of the issues to the extent 
requested by Public Counsel was deemed 
hardly probable, but the feeling was 
that the Board would not arbitrarily con- 
fine the issue to whether the agreement 
is in the public interest. 

Added interest was attached to te 
case when Public Counsel filed a peti- 
tion asking the various parties to pro- 
duce as witnesses such personalities as 
Juan T. Trippe, Howard Hughes, C. R. 
Smith, John E. Slater, and possibly 
Ralph Damon. With this star-studded 
cast, the hearing would be an attraction 
of the top magnitude. 
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—_—_——-ROUTE AWARDS——— 
Newest Feeder Line 


Southern Airways, newest addition to 
the ranks of certificated feeder airlines, 
hopes to start service over a portion of 
its 1,500-mile route system in the south- 
east about May 1. A three-year cer- 
tificate issued to the company Feb. 8 
over the dissent over CAB Member 
Harold A. Jones is conditional upon a 
showing by Southern that 20 of its 23 
route points have airports adequate to 
handle the DC-3 equipment it plans 
to use. 

The company, which has its head- 
quarters at Atlanta, was first designated 
for a route certificate in the Southeast- 
ern States Case decision nearly two 
years ago. 

Jones said in his dissent that “it is 
pedantry to argue that since the Board 
found the carrier fit and able two years 
ago it has done its duty. It is issuing 
the certificate now with knowledge to 
the contrary.” He said that the Civil 
Aeronautics Act requirement of fitness, 
willingness and ability is for the pro- 
tection of the public interest, and by 
ignoring it the Board “does the public 
and other feeder lines a disservice.” 

Southern’s certificate is for Route 98, 
with the following three segments: 
Memphis, Tenn., to Charlotte, N. C., via 
various intermediates; Atlanta to Jack- 
sonville, via intermediates; and Colum- 
bus, Ga., to Charleston, S. C., via in- 
termediates. Frank W. Hulse, a suc- 
cessful fixed-base operator, is president 
of the line. 


New Hawaiian Service OK’d 


Trans-Pacific Airlines, Ltd., was cer- 
tificated by CAB on Feb. 21 to provide 
passenger and property service over a 
route in the Hawaiian Islands for five 
years. 

CAB deferred action on application of 
Trans-Air Hawaii for an all-cargo cer- 
tificate in the islands until the carrier 
has six months of experience operating 
C-45 aircraft. 

Route 99 awarded to Trans-Pacific 
auihorizes operations: (1) between 
Honolulu, Oahu, and Hilo, Hawaii, via 
Hoo'echau, Molokai; Lanai City, Lanai; 
Ma:!ea Maui; Upolo Point, Hawaii; and 
Kai ua, Hawaii; (2) between Honolulu, 
Oa’.1, and Island of Kaui. 


— COMPETITION 
Br iniff Undercuts PAA 


‘ Houston-Rio de Janiero fare con- 
sid-rably below that now offered by 
Par American Airways and Panagra has 
ber. announced by Braniff Airways, to 
bec me effective Mar. 8 when the com- 
pa opens service into the Brazilian 
Cap ‘al. 

l vaniff listed DC-6 one-way fare of 
$45 (10% off for roundtrip), which is 
$4° cheaper than PAA’s Houston-Rio 
far. via the east coast of South America, 
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By Danret S. Wentz II 


CAB spent two full days last month 
listening to arguments on Economic 
Regulation 292.l—a fancy name for 
the set of rules under which commer- 
cial air transport companies operate 
without route certificates. (See AmErR- 
ICAN AVIATION, Jan. 1, 1949, page 16). 

It had allowed the argument to give 
supporters and opponents of a new 
and stricter form of 292.1 a chance to 
have their say. And it heard plenty. 

The irregular carriers who are in 
business only because 292.1 exists con- 
demned 292.1—both the old and new 
{ forms—in the strongest possible lan- 
§ guage. The certificated airlines did the 
same thing, but for vastly different 
reasons. 

One maior fact seemed to stand out 
clearly—CAB was in serious trouble 
) because of 292.1, and it could not very 
well blame anyone but itself. 


Nonsked View. The irregulars went 

to kat first. They told how War As- 
; sets Administration encouraged them 
to buy surplus transport planes and 
start their own airlines. 292.1 was 
then in existence and formed a legal 
basis for such enterprises. Seeking 
business led them to experimentation 
and they claimed credit for developing 
air coach service. Now the Board was 
trying by regulation to put them all 
2out of business by wiping out the 
} blanket exemption under which they 
{ operate, making each one prove to 
CAB that it deserves an _ individual 
exemption. One speaker said baldly 
that several irregular operators just 
didn’t trust the Board to give them 
such individual authority if the blanket 
exemption is cancelled. 

Alternative plans were offered. Some 
suggested continuing under the pres- 
ent rules; others asked for new and 
more liberal rules. The pleas in gen- 
eral boiled down to requests for license 
to operate alongside the certificated 
airlines as an experimental yardstick 
and a competitive spur. This would 
, eventually lead to records that would 
justify CAB route certificates, many 
suggested. 

A Department of Justice spokesman 
’ appeared to urged CAB to keep the 
irregulars going in the tradition of free 
enterprise. He said they would form 
>a beneficial competitive stimulant. He 
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end $88 under the tariff via the west 
coast. There were indications that PAA 
and Panagra would match the lower 
fares. 

Braniff also pointed out that by 
riding its combination passenger-cargo 
DC-4 Houston-Lima and continuing to 
Rio on the DC-6, a passenger could 
travel for $397.75. In addition, Braniff 


asked for full hearings before CAB 
adopts any rules which may wipe out 
-the irregular branch of the industry. 


Airlines Speak. Then the certifi- 
cated airlines began their side of the 
story. They asked the Board to Wipe 
out 292.1 entirely, claiming that there 
is no justification for keeping irregu- 
lar services in existence. Speaker after 
speaker charged repeated violations of 
both economic and safety rules by the 
irregulars. The Board was told that 
public confidence was being under- 
mined by irresponsibility of the irregu- 
lars and that there was danger of ser- 
ious harm to the nation’s air trans- 
portation system unless the irregulars 
were brought into line. 

CAB was told that the irregulars 
have boldly defied CAB’s efforts to 
enforce rules which forbid regular 
operations without a certificate at 
have gotten away with it in many 
cases. It was urged to vindicate its 
regulations and its enforcement staff, 
or, if enforcement proves impossible, 
to repeal 292.1 outright and solve the 
problem by doing away with “regular 
irregulars.” 

Spokesmen for international oper- 
ators told of diversion of business and 
chaotic conditions created by irregu- 
lar operations outside the continental 
U. S. The U. S.-Alaska and U. S.- 
Puerto Rico trades were held up as 
possibly the worst examples of irregu- 
lar carrier violations. 

At the end of the two day argument, ' 
CAB had heard pleas of all types— 
patriotic, legal, emotional, logical, eco- 
nomic and even humorous—on both 
sides of the case. No one could say 
what the outcome might be. { 

The Board has been asked by Sen- } 
ator Edwin C. Johnson, Colorado Dem- 
ocrat and chairman of the Senate { 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to tell his group what it 
had learned from the two-day argu- 
ment before taking any action. From 
this meeting it is possible that some 
action or expression of policy from the 
Congress may result. Or the Board 
may make up its own mind on 292.1 
and adopt it as it stands in proposed 
form. ; 

Few believed that the latter would 
occur, but rather that CAB would tone 
down the proposed regulation some- 
what before making it law. 


{ 








listed a one-way DC-6 fare Chicago- 
Rio of $510, which is less than the PAA 
fare from Houston. 

Braniff is opening Rio service through 
extension from Lima. This 2,548-mile seg- 
ment will be flown non-stop. Houston- 
Rio will be flown in 26 hrs. 25 min., the 
company said, with frequency of two 
round-trips weekly. 
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Air Travel Preferred on Long Trips 


A clear preference for use of airlines 
for transcontinental or trans-Atlantic 
journeys was expressed by a cross-sec- 
tion of American Magazine readers in 
a travel survey released last month. The 
sampling of the magazine’s 2,425,000 
reader families, generally in the middle 
income group, indicated little difference 
by sex: 55% of the men and 53% of 
the women preferred air travel for long 
distances. 

Over 90% of those inclined to travel 
by air favored it for speed, because it 
gives them more time at their destina- 
tion. Those not choosing to go by air 
voted for a more leisurely trip. 

Of special note in this study is the 
finding that cost is a relatively minor 
factor among middle income groups— 
only about 10% listed expense as reason 
for not using air travel. 

The results supported the well known 
fact that fondness for air transportation 
is especially strong among young 
people, with 63% of those between 20 
and 25 years of age voting for plane 
trips. The percentage dropped to 60 in 
the 26-35 age class, to 54% in the 36-45 
age group, and to 43% in the above 46 
category. 

The magazine determined that 6% of 
its reader families going on vacations 
plan to use the airlines this year, and 
that 1% of these intend to use sleeper 
accommodations. The average family 
said it planned to travel 1,671 miles on 
its 1949 vacation, spending $325 com- 
pared to $254 in 1948. As usual the 
bulk of travel (82%) will be done by 











automobile, with 18% using rail, 7% 
buses, 2% steamers. (Some intend to 
use more than one means of transpor- 
tation.) 

Why people favored or opposed air 
transportation is shown below: 


ADULTS INCLINED TO TRAVEL BY AIR 
Reasons for using air Men Women 


Qn Q 


0° /o 
Faster—saves time ............ 92 90 
Comfort—pleasure ............ 15 13 
More economical .............. 8 6 
Avoid sea sickness ............ 5 3 
Would like experience ........ 3 6 
DE seeds eddesdcenedine 4 a 
St ‘deekenedeoneensteeewencees 3 1 
DEE | nccdcwennesennaqene ia 2 
ee ee GD gs cedaccéacas 7 6 


ADULTS NOT INCLINED TO AIR TRAVEL 


Reasons for not using airtravel Men Women 
Cc oy 


o /o 
Enjoy boat trip ............... 25 33 
Planes are unsafe ......... o> 21 
BOS GENO BD BP ccccesccceces 17 17 
Prefer to travel leisurely ..... 15 11 
Plane travel too expensive .... 11 9 
Can see scenery from auto .... 8 11 
Prefer boat, if there is time .. 4 3 
Avoid air sickness ............ 3 2 
All other reasons ............. 6 3 

Questionnaires were sent to 2,980 


representative readers of the magazine 
last fall. Of the total, 1,968 or 66% 
were returned in time to be included 
as basis for the report. Copies of “The 
1948 American Magazine Travelogue” 
may be obtained upon request from any 
oftice of the Crowell-Collier Publishing 
Co. The company’s New York City 
address is 250 Park Avenue. 








Combination Plane—e"ty-si« of the seats in the spectally modified DC-4's being 


used on Northwest Airlines’ combination cargo-passenger 
service between Seattle-Tacoma and Anchorage, Alaska, fold against the cabin wall in a 
compact package as pictured above. As many of these collapsible seats as necessary may 
be folded up when passenger loads are light and cargo loads heavy, or all may be 
lowered when the me oe load factor is heavy and there isn't much cargo. Fastening 


and un 
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astening the seats is accomplished in seconds. 





ATA Versus Forwarders 


The scheduled airlines a week ago 
had not abandoned their appeal from 
the Freight Forwarders Case decision, 
but the prospects for abandonment had 
been enhanced as a result of a petition 
filed with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
on their behalf by the Air Transport 
Association. 

This petition asked CAB to amend 
Economic Regulation 292.6 (d) (1), 
which is the regulation governing air 
freight forwarders, so as to permit for- 
warders to use only the aircraft of cer- 
tificated carriers. What ATA feared 
was a coalition between the forwarders 
and the irregular cargo carriers, a type 
of coalition which the certificated air- 
lines felt would result in rate-cutting 
and other abuses and would tend to 
make the irregulars stronger at the ex- 
pense of the certificated carriers. 

Hardy K. Maclay, counsel for the Air 
Freight Forwarder Association, was 
quick to point out in a letter to CAB 
Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr., that 
the Board has no authority to modify 
its Freight Forwarder decision so long as 
the decision is under appeal to the U. S. 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cir- 
cuit. Until the appeal is withdrawn, 
he said, the order is within the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the court. 

If CAB accepted the legal precedents 
cited by Maclay in support of his con- 
tention, ATA would have no alternative 
but to drop the appeal if they wanted 
to wage war against the forwarder- 
irregular coalition. 

Meanwhile, the airlines were display- 
ing signs of a little less enthusiasm for 
the appeal than had been manifested 
prior to CAB’s recent action in lifting 
the stay it had imposed against im- 
plementation of the decision. 

They asked permission to amend their 
petition for judicial review to restrict 
the issues presented “solely to questions 
which can be argued and decided with- 
out resorting to the transcript of testi- 
mony or exhibits.” Purpose of this re- 
quest was to cut down the cost of 
prosecuting the appeal. 

Some observers had estimated it would 
cost the airlines over $25,000 to print 
the approximately 10,000 pages of tran- 
script and exhibits in the case. And one 
of the appellants, Capital Airlines, had 
asked the court for permission to with- 
draw because it had no stomach for the 
costs involved in fighting the appeal 
through the court. 


LABOR———————_ — 
ALPA-NAL Compromise 


A compromise verdict in the current 
dispute between ALPA pilots of Na- 
tional Airlines and the carrier ove! 
company order requiring all pilots 
take a company physical examinati 
has been issued by a government-ap- 
pointed arbiter. 

B. G. Patton, of Apalachicola, Fa. 
held that the carrier may not requi® 
its pilot employes who were on stri 
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e Corvair's Ft. Worth, Tex. plant is working extra 
Night Work on Bombers— ,yi¢1; readying B-36's for delivery to the Air Force. 
Here workers are putting the finishing touches to a number of B-36B's. 
soon be building 10-engine versions of the giant bomber, with four jet engines slung 


under the wings in addition to the normal six engines. 
The Air Force has ordered 95 six-engine B-36's 


model will be completed about July. 


Convair will 


The prototype of the new 


and is requesting authorization for 39 of the 10-engine versions. 








to have a company physical examination 
until after they have been returned to 
actual flying status. However, after 
returning to flight status, the pilots may 
be required to take such an examination. 

Rejecting ALPA charges of discrimi- 
nation as false, Patton commented: “The 
company having never required com- 
pany physical examinations prior to the 
date when the pilot employes went on 
strike, surely it may not be said that 
a company physical was one of the 
conditions of employment at that time. 
But since the company has the right, 


under the employment agreement of 
June 26, 1947, to require the pilots to 
submit to a company physical exam- 
ination, then the striking pilots may be 
required to submit to such examination 
as -oon as they have been returned to 
flying status.” 


tton’s findings are final. Non-ALPA 
pi who flew for NAL during the 


str ec also are required to take a com- 
pi physical, both under company 
or and the arbiter’s findings. 


N VA-IAM Agree on Wages 


ge increases for all Northwest Air- 
lir personnel represented by the In- 
te: ational Association of Machinists 
w agreed upon by NWA and IAM 
of! als last month. The union mem- 
be hip was expected to ratify the 
ag ement, ending a wage dispute for 
w ch a Presidential emergency board 
he been set up. 
r IAM-represented employes other 
flight mechanics and flight kitchen 
e connel, basic hourly rates were to 
nereased in the amount of 4.5c per 
for all time worked between July 
948, and Dec. 31, 1948, and would 


~rro 
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be further increased by 6c per hour from 
Jan. 1, 1949, through Dec. 31, 1949. 
Basic hourly rates of flight kitchen 
personnel, effective July 1, 1948, through 
Dec. 31, 1949, will be increased an aver- 
age of 4%c per hour applicable to par- 
ticular classifications to be mutually 
agreed upon by the parties to give a 
more equitable wage structure. Basic 
monthly salaries of flight mechanics are 
increased $17.50 per month for the last 
six months of 1948 and an additional 
$7.50 per month starting Jan. 1, 1949. 


FINANCIAL 
British Seek Lower Deficit 


The three stated-owned British air- 
lines (BOAC, BEA and BSAA) have 
been called upon to reduce their deficit 
from the $44,000,000 of the 1947-1948 
fiscal year and the expected $35,000,000 
of 1948-1949 to no more than $22,000,000 
in 1949-1950, without retarding normal 
expansion of services. 

Lord Pakenham, Minister of Civil 
Aviation, said he has approved a pro- 
gram of services involving an increased 
capacity of about one-third over the 
current year and is looking for a re- 
duction of about one-fifth in costs per 
capacity ton mile. 

British expenditures on civil aviation 
in the fiscal year ending March 31, 
1949, will total about $100,000,000, he 
said, including $66,000,000 for current 
expenses and $34,000,000 for capital ex- 
penditures. The latter figure included 
$12,000,000 for British-manufactured air- 
craft and $22,000,000 for development of 
airfields, runways, and navigation and 
communications equipment. 

Lord Pakenham said operating costs 
are now on the decline and productiv- 
ity, measured in terms of capacity ton 





Aviation Calendar 


Mar. 3—SAE, Metropolitan Section, 
air transport meeting, Engineering 
Societies Bldg., New York City. 

Mar. 10-12—American Society of 
Tool Engineers annual meeting, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Mar. 17-18—Short course in aerial 
spraying and dusting, Montana State 
College, Bozeman. 

Mar. 18—IAS fourth annual Flight 
Propulsion meeting, Hotel Carter, 
Cleveland, O. 

Mar. 22-24—ATA Engineering and 
Maintenance Conference, Continental 
Hotel, Kansas City. 

Apr. 11-13—SAE National 
nautic & Air Transport 
Hotel New Yorker, N. Y. 

Apr. 22-24—Second annual Okla- 
homa City Air Show sponsored by 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Apr. 25-27—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual meeting, 
Oklahoma City. (Changed from Apr 
3-6). 

Apr. 28-29—IAS Personal Aircraft 
meeting, Hotel Allis, Wichita, Kan. 

May 2-4—Airport Operators Council 
annual meeting, Brown Palace Hotel, 
Denver. 

May 9-1l11—Airline Finance and Ac- 
counting Conference, ATA, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

May 12-13—Instrument Society of 
America spring meeting, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto. 

May 24-26—AIA Board of Governors 
annual conference, Williamsburg, Va 

May 24-27—Joint IAS-Royal Aero- 
nautical Society Conference, New 
York City. 

June 1-4—Aviation Writers Associa- 
tion convention, Statler Hotel, Wash- 
ington. 

June 3-12—Michigan Aviation Week, 
auspices Aeronautical Commission. 

June 20-21—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Association offi- 
cers, directors, Broadmoor Hotel, Col- 
orado Springs. 

July 20-21—IAS annual summer 
meeting, IAS Bldg., Los Angeles. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1—Aero Medical As- 
sociation 20th annual meeting, Stat- 
ler Hotel, N. Y. 


Aero- 
meeting, 


International 


Mar. 22—ICAO African-Indian 
Ocean meeting, London. 

Apr. 19—ICAO NOTAM Meeting, 
Montreal. 

Apr. —IATA 
meeting, Montreal 

May 2—IATA Executive Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 

May 17—IATA Technical 
ence, Switzerland. 

May 30—IATA Technical Committee 
meeting, Switzerland. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Warsaw Conven- 
tion, Montreal. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Revision of Rome Convention 
and Brussels Protocol, Montreal. 

June 1—ICAO Subcommittee meet- 
ing on Definitions, Montreal. 


Legal Committee 


Confer- 


June 7—ICAO Legal Committee 
meeting, Montreal. 
June 7—ICAO Third Assembly 


meeting, Montreal. 

Aug. 29—Federation Aeronautique 
Internationale annual conference, 
Cleveland, O. 

Sept. 17—IATA Annual 
meeting, The Hague 


General 











miles per employe monthly, is increas- 
ing. In 1947-1948, he said, “the more 
we flew, the more we lost; henceforth, 
the more we fly, the more we win.” 
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CAB 


Briefs 


(Route, Mail Rate and Other Actions of Civil Aeronautics Board) 


Routes and Services 


United Air Lines may give military 
cargo service to a number of Air Force 
Bases under an exemption order issued 
by CAB. For six months it may fly 
cargo between its own route points and 
the following bases: March AFB, River- 
side, Calif.; Fairfield-Suisun AFB, Fair- 
field, Calif.; McClellan AFB, Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Hill AFB, Ogden, Utah.; 
Olmstead AFB, Middletown, Pa.; and 
Westover AFB, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 

To correct an error in Pan American 
Airways’ route certificate for Seattle- 
Alaska service, CAB issued an amended 
certificate. It gives back to PAA the 
right to serve Ketchikan and Juneau on 
the same flight which had been taken 
away from PAA by mistake in an earlier 
case. 

Pan American has CAB permission to 
suspend service at Monrovia, Liberia, on 
its New York-Capetown route for two 
years from Feb. 1. 

Pan American-Grace Airways, wants 
to abandon service to Salinas, Ecuador, 
and has asked the Board to take that 
point out of its certificate for Route 
FAM-9. 

Nat Browne Flying Service of Bethel 
Alaska, has stopped operating without 
CAB’s permission. The Board is now 
threatening to take the certificate away 
unless he gets going. Nathan C. Browne, 
operator of the small carrier, has 90 days 
to resume flying or show cause why his 
certificate should not be lifted. 

Piedmont Aviation may omit a stop 
at Southern Pines-Pinehurst-Aberdeen, 
N. C., on one daily flight on its Route 
87 until May 1 or until the airport there 
is suitable for night operations. 


Empire Air Lines’ temporary certificate 
for Route 78 is due to expire on Sept. 
27, 1949, and CAB has started a proceed- 
ing to extend its life until Dec. 31, 1950. 
Reason: to get three full years’ operat- 
ing experience with DC-3’s. Empire 
began flying with Boeing 247-D’s in 
September, 1946; shifted to DC-3’s in 
March 1948. Board said DC-3 results 
look somewhat better than those of the 
Boeing operation, but that a longer 
trial period would allow a better ap- 
praisal. 

Trans World Airline has been flying 
to Madrid on trips between points in 
Portugal and Algeria under a CAB ex- 
emption order. Board has extended this 
permission to allow the Madrid opera- 
tion to continue until Dec. 31, 1949. 

Challenger Airlines has received per- 
mission to omit several stops on its 
Route 74 under certain after-dark con- 
ditions. Rawlins, Kemmerer, Greeley, 
and Lovell-Powell-Cody are points in 
question. 

Braniff Airways got a Lima-Rio de 
Janeiro non-stop on a second try after 
CAB turned down its first application 
following complaints by Pan American 
Airways and Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways. 

Florida Airways may omit a stop at 
St. Augustine on one southbound night 
flight over Route 75 until the airport 
there can handle night operations. 

Delta Air Lines has applied for a route 
extension from Atlanta to New York 
with only one stop—Washington. It 
wants to have the extension made part 
of both its main routes, 24 and 54, so 
that Delta DC-6’s can fly to Manhattan 
from Miami as well as from New Or- 





Jet Helicopter— 
Beach, Calif. 


performance testing. 








Photo shows first flight of XA-5 helicopter specifically designed 

for pulsejet engines mounted on tips of rotors at Manhattan 

Designed for military use, the XA-5 was built in two months by 

American Helicopter Co., and left the ground in hovering flight on the first day of 

It carries pilot and observer and is designed for top speed 
of 75 mph. 
















leans and other points on Route 24. Al. 
though turned down on a similar »ro- 
posal last year, Delta president C. E 
Woolman says traffic growth in the 
South demands through service. 


Tariff Rules 


New airline tariffs must normally be 
filed with CAB 30 days before they take 
effect. Previously this 30-day rule didn’t 
apply to first-time tariffs for new routes 
or services. Now the Board plans to 
make the 30-day period apply to all 
tariffs so it can have more time to study 
them. 

Board has often been criticized for 
trying to handle too much trivial busi- 
ness itself. Lately, it has been delegat- 
ing more authority to its staff members. 
Most recent delegations give the staff 
permission to pass on (1) requests for 
free rides in overseas or foreign air 
transportation; (2) interlocking relation- 
ships where Board precedents exist; 
(3) temporary service pattern changes; 
(4) dismissing tariff investigation where 
tariffs under study have been with- 
drawn; and (5) certification of tran- 
scripts to appellate courts. 


———CAB CALENDAR———— 


Mar. 1—Hearing in Florida Trunkline Serv- 
ice Case. (Docket 2215 et al.) Tentative. Ex- 
aminer F. Merritt Ruhlen. 

Mar. 1—Hearing on application of Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines for inclusion of 
Chicago as co-terminal on carrier’s Carib- 
bean route. (Docket 2864) 10 a.m., Room 
2015, Temporary Building No. 5. Examiner 
Curtis C. Henderson. 

Mar. 7——Hearing in National Airlines Dis- 
memberment Case. (Docket 3500). Tentative 
Postponed from Feb. 14. Examiners Francis 
W. Brown and James S. Keith. 

Mar. 9—Hearing in Enforcement Proceed- 
ing against Transocean Airlines, Inc. (Dock- 
et 3244). 10 a.m., Room 1011, Temporary 
Building No. 5. Examiner Warren E. Baker 

Mar. —Hearing on reopened portions of 
Mississippi Valley and Southeastern States 
Case. (Dockets 548 and 501 et al.). Tentative. 
Postponed from Feb. 16. Examiner Ferdl- 
nand D. Moran. 

Apr. 1l—Hearing in Reopened Hawalian 
Case. (Docket 851 et al.). Tentative. Ex- 
aminer Ralph L. Wiser. 

May 2—Hearing in Southern Transconti- 
nental Route Case. (Docket 1102 et al.). 
Tentative. Examiners J. Earl Cox and Walter 
W. Bryan. 

May 16—Hearing in Hughes Tool Co.- 
Transcontinental & Western Air Control 
Case. (Phase II) (Docket 2796). Tentative 
Examiner Edward T. Stodola. 





Speed Records 


The Boeing XB-47 jet bomber, pow- 
ered by six General Electric J-35 engines 
and aided by a brisk tail wind, crossed 
the country from Moses Lake, Wash. 
to Andrew Field, near Washington, 
D. C., in 3 hrs. 46 min. on Feb. 8. The 
average speed of 607.2 mph for ‘he 
2,289-mile trip was 22.6 mph faster 
than the previous cross-country speed 
record made by an Air Force Lockheed 
F-80 on Jan. 26, 1946. 

The Northrop YB-49, 106-ton eigxt- 
jet flying wing, crossed the continent 
from Muroc Dry Lake, Calif, to 
Andrews Field, Md., on Feb. 10 in 4 
hrs. 25 min. The big ship covered 
2,258 miles at an average ground speed 
of 511.2 mph, flying at altitudes between 
30,000 and 39,000 feet. 
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“We sell real estate all over Florida,” 
says B. L. Mitchell of the Keyes Com- 
pany, Miami. “We think using our 

4-place Bonanza has added several mil- 

lion dollars to sales volume. Recently, 


bb | . 

personally supervise scattered con- 
struction projects,” says W. H. Koenig, 
Chicago general contractor, “and can’t af- 
ford to wait on transportation schedules. 
With my Bonanza, my workday on projects 
several hundred miles distant is no longer 
than spent on local jobs. It’s important to 
a family man to make it home for dinner, 
and now it’s always possible.” 











Apply Bonanza Transportation to your business 
Company ownership of this fast, quiet plane turns travel 
days into travel hours—time saved you can put to profitable 
use. Investigate! A note on your company letterhead will 
bring an informative 60-page brochure on “The Air Fleet of 
American Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Cor- 
poration, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


Top speed, 184 mph 
Cruising speed, 170 mph 
Range, 750 miles 


BSEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
MARCH 1, 1949 


These businesses reached new sales 
ee. with company-owned Bonanzas 





two prospects wanted to make a good 
property investment. We flew them in 
comfort 250 miles to inspect a desir- 
able site, and they bought. No waste 
time for them—profit for us.” 





@ur Bonanza long ago paid for it- 
self in executive time saved alone. 
Much additional business has been 
gained through a sales force that 
‘flies’,”” says George Lee, president of 
Red Devil Tools, Irvington, N.J. We 
keep in personal touch with distant 
} factories and markets, now that travel 
y time is cut two-thirds—by Bonanza. 
Pennies-per-mile operating cost! 


BEECHCRAFT 


ONANZA 
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Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








What Makes Air Power? 


As it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that the Air Force will be forced 
to reduce the number of groups it now 
has, there is a growing agitation among 
air power advocates who feel that their 
cause has been sacrificed to the political 
considerations of a tight national budget. 

A closer look at the scoreboard, how- 
ever, reveals that things are not as black 
as they look. In the first place, although 
President Truman originally proposed a 
48-group Air Force for the fiscal year 
1950, it now appears that it will be 
upped to 57 groups. 

Rep. Carl Vinson (D., Ga.), chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee, has recommended, with the full 
approval of his committee, that the 
$800,000,000 earmarked for universal mili- 
tary training be transferred instead to 
the account of the USAF. . According to 
W. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Air Force, such a transfer would permit 
the operation of 57 groups during fiscal 
1950 and allow the Air Force to pur- 
chase 2370 planes. The Vinson pro- 


posal has plenty of support and there is 
every indication that it will be ap- 
proved by Congress. 

Now, of course, 57 groups is far short 
of the goal of 70 for which the Air Force 
has fought. It is also nine groups less 
than were authorized for the current 
fiscal year and two less than we have at 
present. Therefore, it would appear that 


.the Air Force in 1950 will suffer a sub- 


stantial reduction in striking power. 
Well, it will. But in a program of pre- 
paredness are we more concerned with 
immediate retaliatory power, or with the 
possibilities of expanding our Air Force 
into a unit capable of carrying on sus- 
tained aerial warfare? We think the 
latter. 


Ability to Expand. There has been 
too much of a tendency to consider 
solely the number of groups in discuss- 
ing the size of the Air Force. Actually, 
the number of groups is secondary in 
importance to its ability to expand rap- 
idly. The size of the Air Force we will 
have during fiscal 1950, or any peace- 
time year, whether it be 70, 57 or 48 





Sweepback Jet— 


stability and control characteristics of the peculiar “delta” wing. 
powered by an Allison J-33 engine of 5,200 Ibs. thrust. 
four rocket engines in the tail in addition to the jet engine. 





This radical-looking aircraft is the Convair Model 7002, actually 
a flying mock-up of what would have been the XF-92 jet fighter. 
The Air Force canceled the XF-92 contract, but decided to fly the prototype to test 


The Model 7002 is 
The XF-92 would have had 
Sweepback angle of the 


radical delta wing is 60 degrees—the greatest previous sweepback was 35 degrees. 
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The Model 7002 is now undergoing flight testing at Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. 











groups, is not the size it would be 
under war conditions. (We had 243 in 
World War II.) It is only a nucleus, 
which is supposed to ke able to ex- 
pand rapidly. 

The nucleus, however, is only one of 
three factors in expanding for war. The 
other two are the state of readiness of 
the reserve components, and the pro- 
ducibility of the aircraft industry. It 
should be obvious that, even if we 
had a peacetime Air Force of 100 groups, 
it would be useless in a prolonged war 
without a reserve force for replacements 
and a steady flow of new aircraft. 

The reserve components are just now 
coming into their own. For the com- 
ing fiscal year, the Air National Guard 
will operate 27 groups, a substantial re- 
serve force ready to augment the regu- 
lar Air Force at the outbreak of war. 
In addition, the ANG is rapidly being 
equipped with the latest aircraft—it al- 
ready has a number of jet fighters, and 
plans are being made eventually to 
equip the Guard with the same plane 
types used by the regular Air Force. 

The Air Reserve, which has, until re- 
cently, consisted largely of a list of 
names on paper, plus a few energetic 
week-end flyers, is also gaining strength. 
The reason is the fact that the Air 
Force is now permitted to pay its re- 
servists. 

Until now reservists other than pilots 
had little reason to indulge in reserve 
activity; there was little compensation 
for the mechanic, meteorologist, adminis- 
trative officer, even navigators and bom- 
bardiers, who gave up their free time 
to participate in reserve duty. Now, 
however, with the stimulus of pay for 
their spare time, these specialists are 
flocking back into the reserve, and the 
size of the reserve will no longer ke lim- 
ited by the number of enthusiasts will- 
ing to give up their spare time, but 
only by the amount of money Congress 
is willing to appropriate for reserve pay. 

Now, as for the aircraft industry, how 
will it fare under a 57-group program 
during fiscal 1950? Offhand you would 
think that, since the number of groups 
is being reduced, aircraft procurement 
would likewise suffer. This, however, 
is not true. Secretary Symington, asked 
how the additional $800,000,000 would 
be spent if Congress approves its trans- 
fer, said that $435,000,000 of it would be 
used for plane procurement. This, 
coupled with the $1,480,000,000 allowed 
the Air Force in the President’s budzet, 
would make a total of $1,915,000,000 for 
plane purchases—or, surprisingly $370,- 
000,000 more than will be spent ‘his 
year, and this year was considered 4a 
fairly good one for the industry. 


Silver Lining. From the above, then, 
it appears that, if the $800,000,000 UMT 
money is transferred to the Air Force, 
and there is a strong possibility thai 1 
will be, air power will not be in ‘00 
bad shape. 

Our nucleus will be smaller but s'il 
close enough to be a reasonable com- 
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promise; our reserve forces will be ma- 
terially strengthened during the com- 
ing year; and the aircraft industry will 
be able to maintain those production 
lines vital to rapid emergency expan- 
sion, and maybe even start a few new 
ones. 

We haven’t deserted the 70-group 
cause. We would still like to see a 
larger nucleus, a stronger reserve and 
a greater industry, and we still believe 
it is possible to have all three without 
increasing the budget drastically, pro- 
vided the “dollar diplomacy” tactics of 
the Department of Defense are elimi- 
nated. At the moment, though, we're 
just pointing out the silver lining in 
what, on the surface, appears to be a 
very black cloud. 


‘Air Progress Demonstration’ 


At Andrews Air Force Base, near 
Washington, D. C., the Air Force put 
on the air show to end all air shows on 
Feb. 15. Termed the “Air Progress 
Demon:' ation,” the idea of the show 
was to point out the evolution of air- 
craft from the days of the pre-war 
Curtiss P-40 and the Lockheed P-38 to 
the high-speed jets of today. An in- 
cidental purpose, of course, was to show 
Congress where the air dollars they had 
appropriated had gone, and perhaps to 
make a mute plea for a few more of 
those dollars. 

The show was not open to the public 
and only between 300 and 400, including 
President Truman, cabinet officers, Con- 
gressmen and press representatives were 
in attendance. The few select spectators, 
however, were almost unanimous in 
their praise of the efficient manner in 
which the show was handled and in the 
impressiveness of the display. 


Sidelights. Some sidelights on the 
show: 

President Truman inspecting the 
YB-49 said jokingly that he would buy 
“that one.” The Air Force had an- 
nounced cancellation of the production 
contract just a couple of weeks before. 

Maj. Gen. Emmett “Rosie” O’Donnell, 
announcing the arrival of the group of 
B-35's, inadvertently said “These planes 
left Fort Worth last night,” to the dis- 
corm ‘iture of top brass, who are touchy 
about the speed of the B-36. The planes 
hac actually left late in the same morn- 
ing 

Vv. Stuart Symington, Secretary of the 
Air Force, forgot to tell Speaker of the 
Howse Sam Rayburn that he had invited 
the entire Congress to the show, as 
pro'ocol demands. Rayburn was un- 
hay y because he felt he’d be conduct- 
ing House ‘business before rows of 
em y seats. And Symington, struggling 
for nore money for planes, can ill af- 
for Congressional animosity. He man- 
agy to smooth it over by offering Ray- 
bu: the job of issuing invitations. 

i uwee Russians, who had apparently 
att’ ded the open house the day before 
an not found out quite enough, turned 
up n Thursday, the 17th, for the closed 
ins »ction of the planes by USAF per- 


so: .el. They were not admitted. 
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Production Spotlight 


B-36 ‘Modernization’: The Air Force now plans to equip all of 
its Convair B-36 heavy bombers with provisions for four jet engines in 
addition to the normal six Pratt and Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major re- 
ciprocating engines. Each of the 95 planes now on order and the 39 
pending Presidential approval will have provisions for removable jet 
engine “pods,” a nacelle housing two engines. The pods will be the 
same as the inboard nacelles of the Boeing B-47 Stratojet, and they will 
be located outboard of the No. 1 and No. 6 engines. Thus, the B-36 
could be used without pods for certain typés of missions where range 
rather than speed is most important, and with the pods for shorter- 
range missions where additional speed might be required. Total cost 
of the B-26 “modernization” program will be in the neighborhood of 
$200,000,000. 


Contract for Bell? Bell Aircraft Corp. may get the fat contract 
to build the B-36 jet power packs. Bell recently received a $7,000,000 
sub-contract from Boeing to build the power packs for the six-jet B-47, 
and, since the company will have a production line set up, it would be 
logical to award Bell the B-36 contract as well. 


Wright Engine Projects: Wright Aeronautical Corp. will start 
testing its R-3350 compound engine (Turbo-Cyclone 18) this summer. 
The engine, a normal R-3350 compounded with three light weight tur- 
bines, provides a 20% power increase or 20% more range, through a 
system by which 20% of the available heat energy normally lost through 
the exhaust is recovered. The engine will be tested in a Boeing B-17 
Flying Fortress, specially modified to permit installation of the Turbo- 
Cyclone 18 in the nose compartment . .. Wright Aero also plans a series 
of jet engines which will incorporate some of the principles of the 
Lockheed-Menasco XJ-37 engine, which was turned over to Wright last 
spring. The new series will stress low fuel consumption . . . Wright’s 
rocket engine, the XLR-CW-1, which will power the Bell X-2, super- 
sonic research plane, will not be ready for another six months. 


XF-91 to Muroc: Republic Aviation Corp.’s XF-91 interception 
fighter is scheduled for shipment to Muroc Air Force Base, Calif., for 
flight testing this week. The plane features four rockets for thrust 
augmentation in climb and combat, in addition to the regular jet power 
plant. Completion of the XF-91, incidentally, plus the winding-up of 
a few other contracts at about the same time, caused the lay-off of 
about 400 persons at Republic’s Farmingdale, L. I., plant. 


Converting B-50’s: The Air Force is planning to convert some 
Boeing B-50 bombers to RB-50 reconnaisance versions. . . . The Navy’s 
Lockheed XR60 Constitution will make a tour of the country this spring 
for recruiting purposes. Meanwhile one of the two models will operate 
a cross-country shuttle between Moffett Field, Calif., and the east coast 
... Convair is making a motion picture along the “air power is peace 
power” line, with the B-36 as the star. . . . Douglas Aircraft has been 
receiving feelers from foreign agencies for DC-4 purchases, but is 
unaware of its potential market because the feelers have been coming 
through brokers. 


Plane Naming: North American’s speedy F-86 sweptback jet Air 
Force fighter has been named the “Saber” officially. . . The name 
“Scorpion” has also been approved for the Northrop F-89 jet all- 
weather fighter. Nixed, however, was the proposal to name 
McDonnell’s XF-88 experimental jet penetration fighter the “Voodoo”, 
on the basis that the Air Force names only production model aircraft. 
. .. The North American B-45 four-jet bomber, successor to the B-25 
Mitchell, will be named either “Apache”, “Tornado”, or “Challenger’’. 
The company will get its choice of those three, which were selected 
by the bomb wing which will fly the planes. 


5,000th Allison Jet: Allison Division of General Motors has de- 
livered its 5,000th jet engine, just a little less than four years after it 
delivered the first J-33 engine. The first J-33 was rated at 3,725 Ibs. 
thrust. Latest versions of the same basic design get 5,400 Ibs. . 
The giant Convair XC-99, transport version of the B-36, has been moved 
from San Diego, Calif., to Fort Worth, Tex., for further flight testing. 
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—— _ADMINISTRATIVE———— 


C. R. Smith has resumed the presidency 
of American Airlines de Mexico, a post 
he relinquished in August, 1947. 


—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


Capt. Mal B. Freeburg, a 22-year veteran 
of Northwest Airlines and one of the 
first of the air mail pilots, has been 
named manager of flight operations. He 
succeeds John F. Woodhead who recently 
became manager of Stratocruiser opera- 
tions. 

W. F. Richmond, a pilot with NWA since 
1935, has been appointed system chief 
pilot, replacing Carl Luethi, who has 
taken a special assignment with the 
company’s Stratocruiser project. 

Capt. Robert J. Ceronsky has been pro- 
moted from flight captain to chief pilot 
with Wisconsin Central Airlines. He 
was an Air Force pilot in the war and 
flew with United Air Lines before join- 
ing Wisconsin Central in 1947. 

H. S. Stanley, formerly city traffic man- 
ager for Chicago and Southern in Hot 
Springs, has been appointed to newly- 
created post of assistant to director of 
passenger service in Memphis. Warren 
H. Farmer has been transferred from 
Memphis to fill the Hot Springs vacancy. 
W. H. Ketter, formerly senior operations 
agent for Capital Airlines at Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has been promoted to dis- 
trict operations manager at Morgan- 
town. 


Joseph C. Lopez, former American Air- 
lines’ eastern regional manager, engi- 
neering department, airports and build- 
ings division, has joined Airways Engi- 
neering Corp. of Washington, D. C., as 
assistant to the president. 


————TRAFFIC & SALES-———— 


C. W. Smith, form- 
erly schedule and 
tariff agent for Pan 
American Airways 
and a former vice 
president of Air Ex- 
press International 
Agency, has joined 
Eastern Air Lines as 
assistant to the vice 
president of traffic 
and sales. 


Thomas J. Harris, European cargo man- 
ager for American Overseas Airlines in 
London for the past two years, has been 
appointed manager of international car- 
go sales for American Airlines in New 
York. Owen D. Safford, formerly cargo 
sales supervisor for AA in San Francisco, 
replaces Harris in London. 

Ben Van Del has been appointed assist- 
ant advertising manager for Trans 
World Airline in Kansas City. He joined 
the company’s purchasing department in 
1946. 

Robert J. Wright, who has held several 
traffic positions with Northwest Airlines, 
has been named traffic manager of 
Hawaii. George Hatch, who was on 
temporary assignment to Honolulu, will 
return to his position as district traffic 
manager at Seattle. 
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Capt. Mal B. Freeburg 
NWA Flight Operations Manager 


Robert C. Lord, formerly with Pan 
American Airways at La Guardia Field 
and with Dyson Air Freight, has been 
appointed cargo sales representative for 
Air France. 


William E. Bennett, former senior traffic 
representative for TWA at Cincinnati, 
has been transferred to Dayton in the 
same capacity. 


Walter H. C. Williams, formerly with 
Pan American Airways in South Africa, 
has been appointed San Francisco reg- 
ional traffic representative for KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines. 


Sara Stevens has been named special 
women’s representative on American Air- 
lines’ passenger sales staff in New York. 


Eckley Coxe has been promoted to as- 
sistant to the district sales manager of 
American Airlines in New York. 


Others in the News 


Christopher de Groot, general traffic 
manager of Pan American-Grace Air- 
ways has been elected president of the 
Inter-American Safety Council. 


Leo R. Gilleran, controller of Trans 
World Airline, has been elected treasurer 
of Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Inc. He 
has been with TWA since 1945. 


Granville B. Bourne, Panagra sales rep- 
resentative for South America, was offi- 
cial delegate representing the Air Trans- 
port Association at the Inter-American 
Tourist Congress at Bariloche, Argen- 
tina, in February. 


Waldron F. Schanz has been appointed 
aviation supervisor for state of Florida, 
replacing William C. Lazarus, of Or- 
lando. Schanz is manager of a charter 
air service at Tallahassee. 


Roscoe Turner, Ben O. Howard and 
Arthur C. Chester, pioneer racing pilots, 
have been elected to honorary life mem- 
bership in the National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. 


Gerard E. Nistal, former cargo traffic 
official with SABENA Belgian Airlines, 
has been appointed to the new post of 
promotion manager with Air Express 
International and Surface Freight Corp. 
of New York. 


T. P. Wright, E. V. Underwood, C. §. 
Robinson, L. N. Simmons and Charles F. 
Johnson, Jr., have been named as an 
executive committee of the board of di- 
rectors of Robinson Airlines. 


A. H. Rude has been promoted to execu- 
tive vice president of Aerojet Mfg. Corp. 
and managing director of General Tire 
& Rubber Co.’s California operations, re- 
placing Dan A. Kimball, newly appointed 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air. 


John S. Nickerson III has been elected 
a vice president of the Doman Helicop- 
ter Corp. of Danbury, Conn. 











. It's a rare occasion when this quartet of United Air 
Family Get-Together— traffic and sales personnel get together, as 


they did recently at Denver, where the above picture was snapped. 
the four corners of UAL's system, they are, left to right: G. L. Leindecker, Vancouver, 
B. C.; W. R. Patrick, San Diego; Bryan Renwick, Honolulu, and M. R. Nickell, Boston. 


Coming from 
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} Airline Commentary 


‘ir q — By ERIC BRAMLEY 
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HERE'S A SIGNIFICANT development in the chosen instrument versus 
ans competition controversy. Capt. Don Rice, of Pan American Airways’ 
rer Pacific Alaska Division, brought back from the Far East a Minah bird for 






He Sam Pryor, PAA’s executive vice president. As you may or may not know, 


the Minah bird can be taught to talk and is almost human. Before Pryor 


















































































ep- got hold of the bird, however, some of his friends taught it to say “TWA,” 
fii- so when Pryor got home one night the bird welcomed him with a whole 
ns- series of “TWA, TWA, TWA.” But the unscheduled part of the surprise 
an then followed. Pryor broke out into laughter, and the bird took that as a 
“n- cue. So now the bird screams “TWA, ha ha ha, TWA, ha ha ha.” 
s 
a A wonderful illustration of an agent’s reaction to family fares, group rates, 
, go-show tariffs, ex- 
- Traffic Veterans—| "7" en You meaw You wawT Jus’ A PLatn, cursions, roundtrip 
president of traffic and sales, and B. OLE , STRAIGHT , COMMON - discounts, etc. etc., 
B. Gragg, director of traffic and sales, EVERY DAY, HowesT TA’ GoD ed the accompany- 
nd recently were presented with diamond- FUL : F ng cartoon, drawn 
ts, studded pins for 20 years of service « FARE, ONE WAY, by Vic Pullis for 
> with United Air Lines. Both joined TICKET FRom PHOEWIX “The Skyliner, 
Ms predecessor companies of UAL on the To PREscorr ? TWA’s publication. 
same day, Feb. |, 1929, Crary join- s No further com- 
He ing Boeing Air Transport Co. and ment is needed. 
es, Gragg joining Stout Air Services. e 
of A United Air 
SS Lines captain was 
rp. Richard J. Hettenbaugh has been elected in the Combined 
president of The National Pilots As- Airlines Ticket 
s. sociation, which was organized last fall Office in the Penta- 
F. by the non-union pilots of National Air- gon Building in 
.n lines. Other officers are: William Bul- Washington the 
” lock, vice president; James Sammon, other day. As he 
executive secretary; L. J. Mason, treas- was making a 
urer; and Frank Froehling, safety direc- phone call from the 
u- tor. Arthur H. Courshon is genera! fice. a passenser 
PD. counsel. aed = to oo 
re Col. J. A. (Jess) Villamor, Philippine ticketed. The pilot 
e- wartime aviator and civil aviation figure, noticed that the 
ed has been named consultant on Far East ssenger was tak- 
ir. aviation matters to Civil Aeronautics Ad- ig 8 : 9 
ministrator D. W. Rentzel. ing UAL trip 623 
ed c to the west coast the following day. After finishing his phone conversation, 
D- ol. Helio Costa of Brazil and I. A. Scott the captain introduced himself to the passenger and told him that he was 


of New Zealand were elected chairm: ; : : 
and vice chairman, respectively, of the the pilot of 623 the following day. After a few pleasant words, the pilot de- 


International Civil Aviation Organiza- parted, leaving a passenger who was no end impressed and who will prob- 


“| tion’s Communications Division. ably ride UAL next time he takes a trip. The pilot who gets credit for this 
good public relations job is James Keeton, who probably wonders where 

ects we got this story. You may recall that Capt. Keeton was in this column 

ARBA Group El just about a year ago in a piece entitled The Case of the Cigar-Smoking 


The Airports Division of the American Passenger. He did a swell job of handling a passenger who insisted on 
Road Builders Association, at its annual smoking a cigar despite a company rule to the contrary. We also learn that 
mecting in Washington last month, re- Capt. Keeton has just received $1,250 from UAL as a suggestion award. 
elected Jennings Randolph, assistant to Congratulations. 
the president of Canital Airlines, as its * 
president. Newly-elected regional vice 
presidents were: Maj. Gen. C. R. Moore 
(ret.) of Baltimore; E. E. Bentley, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Robert Dewey, Spring- 
field, Ill; Frank W. Wiley, Helena, 


We hear that there’s one accountant in the airline business who 
goes beyond the figures and tries to find out what makes an airline 
tick. His broad ideas have made him very popular, but he never lets 
anyone get by with an unnecessary nickel. He’s Edwin Drescher, of 
Mont.; and J. D, Ramsey, Lincoln, Nebr. Pan American’s Latin American Division, Miami. 


ected to the board of directors were: bd 
Louis Grashat, Memphis, Tenn.; Bob Al- Ah, the battle of the sexes again! Delta Air Lines’ still-as-good-as-ever 
brecht, Memphis; W. A. Bugge, San  houseorgan, Delta Digest, carried the following amusing item in its current 
Frncisco; Gen. Donald Connolly, Balti- issue: “A Delta captain brought in his DC-3 with a large dent in the right 
more; Roy D. Burdick, Little Rock; R. F. side of the nose section. Noting this on the maintenance report, he added 
McKee, of Continental Air Lines, Den- under ‘remarks’ the following explanation: ‘This dent was caused by a mid- 
ver; O. W. Merrill, Columbus, O.; Louis air collision with a large female duck about three miles west of Spartanburg. 
Wasmer, Spokane, and G. D. Schlee, It is considered opinion of the crew that evasive action was in progress 











Washington, D. C. and she did not see the DC-3 approaching, or she committed suicide rather 
7. R. Macatee was renamed general than permit herself to be overtaken by a large drake who was seen to pull 
: manager of the Airports Division. up just in time’,” 
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OPERATIONS—MAINTENANCE 





Exhaust Gas-Air Deicing 
System Favored by NACA 


By Wru1am D. PERREAULT 


Recently CAA approved a system of 
thermal deicing for the Convair Liner 
featuring the use of air heated by the 
engine exhaust gases instead of con- 
ventional combustion air heaters. The 
certification followed extensive tests 
under various operating conditions to 
insure that the heat was adequate under 
all flight conditions and that the possi- 
bilities of corrosion caused by exhaust 
gas leaks were remote. 

Since that time, there has been con- 
siderable discussion of the system. It 
provides for the passage of outside air 
around the power section of the engine, 
over the exhaust gas augmentor tubes 
and to the leading edge of the wing 
and empennage surfaces. 

Assuming the augmentor tube should 
leak, would exhaust gases—in sufficient 
volume to be damaging—seep into the 
deicing system? If they do, will lead 
in the exhaust cause corrosion or will 
condensation of the gases deposit acids 
that might damage the structure? These 
were the questions. 

Operating experience since approval 
of Convair’s deicing system has proved 
there is little reason to be concerned 
over the system as installed. This type 
system offers comparative simplicity 
over combustion type heaters, according 
to some airline engineers. To date most 
of the combustion heating electrical cir- 
cuits are relatively complex because of 
the efforts to assure close heat toler- 
ances and to protect against unsafe 
operating temperatures. 
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NACA's Viewpoint. Even simpler, 
according to the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, is the use of a 
mixture of exhaust gas and free-air 
stream. The major factor delaying ac- 
ceptance of the latter system, says 
NACA, is the “uncertainty” regarding 
the amount of corrosive action” to which 
such a system might subject the struc- 
ture. 

To provide authoritative data on this 
phase of the problem, NACA conducted 
extensive tests on a system of this type 
for surface deicing. After 45 hours of 
flight testing and 100 hours of intermit- 
tent ground operations, NACA reports: 
“There were no cases of structurally 
serious corrosion on either painted or 
plain specimens removed from the wing 
for detailed microscopic and metallurgi- 
cal examination.” 


Test Preparations. In order to con- 
duct this test program NACA designed 
a single spanwise duct system for use 
in the leading edge of a Lockheed 12 
wing. This duct extended from the wing 
root to the wing tip and used the lead- 
ing edge of the wing as one wall. Six 
Z channels supported the inner pan or 
wall and formed five channels in the 
duct. Gases were exhausted out the 
wing tip. 

The exhaust gases of two cylinders of 
the 450 horsepower R-985 engine were 
used during the tests. These were ducted 
into the center of the ram-air duct 
which originated inside the engine cowl- 
ing. The system provided 358 pounds 
of exhaust gas per hour, representing 
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a ratio of about 1 in 5 parts by weight 
of the total flow. 

Interior of ‘the ducting was prepared 
with three types of protective finishes, 
including two types of varnish and heat 
resistant enamel. One section of ordi- 
nary 24ST aluminum was provided for 
test purposes in addition to the clad and 
protected areas. 


Flight & Ground Tests. Extensive in- 
strumentation of the aircraft and wing 
provided accurate data on operational 
conditions. A check on the dew point 
during the 45 hours and 12 minutes of 
flight testing showed DP varying from 
76 degrees F. to 106 degrees. 

Surface temperatures below the mix- 
ture dew point could not be obtained 
in flight, so an additional 100-hour 
period of ground testing under controlled 
conditions rounded out the tests. Dew 
points were considered critical, since 
the degree of condensation and resultant 
corrosion hinge on this factor. 

As shown in the drawing, the wing 
was removed from the aircraft for 
ground testing, and a special blower 
was used to maintain proper flow values. 
Cold water was sprayed over the leading 
edge of the wing to maintain a surface 
temperature of about 65 degrees while 
mixture temperatures were held at 75 
degrees F. 

The ground tests were conducted over 
a nine-month period with from one to 
three hours operation per day. Since 
the wing was not purged of exhaust 
gases this intermittent operation pro- 
vided the equivalent of long term oper- 
ational use of 1,000 flight hours. NACA 
considers that need for deicing would 
not exceed 10% of the total flight time. 


Results Favorable. Although no cor- 
rosion of any significance was found 
during 25, 50 and 75 hour inspections of 
the wing, after the tests were completed 
“a few spots indicating possible cor- 
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NACA installation for ground tests of exhaust—gas—air mixture wing. 
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ive attack were detected on the outer 
n.” Bare 24ST used in the duct ex- 
perienced intergranular corrosion, but 

z chromate primer provided consid- 
erable protection. Even in areas where 
the clad surface of the metal had been 
removed by scars from the rivet ham- 
mers there was no evidence of corrosion 
when primer covered the metal. 

NACA concludes that the extent of 
corrosion during these tests, even on 
unprotected 24ST aluminum alloy, was 
not structurally serious. Where plain or 
clad 24ST or clad 24ST plus one coat 
of primer is used, it may require re- 
placement of portions of the leading 
edge structure after 100 hours opera- 
tion. However, use of any of the three 
organic coatings tested will extend the 
service life of the structure beyond 100 
hours of exposure to the exhaust gas- 
air mixture. 

The results of NACA’s tests, as re- 
ported in Technical Note 1791, should 
open up an interesting field of investi- 
gation for manufacturers and relieve 
the concern of some airline personnel 
over dangers of small quantities of ex- 
haust gases on the structure. 

NACA feels that the results will also 
be representative of those obtained with 
exhaust from turbine powerplants using 
kerosene as a fuel. The difference in 
corrosive action of the fuels would be 
balanced by the variation in fuel air 
ratios on the two types. 


‘Skydrol’ Tested in DC-6 


Skydrol, Douglas Aircraft Co.’s new 
fireproof hydraulic fluid, is undergoing 
tests in the superchargers of a United 
Air Lines DC-6 and in the crankcase of 
2 small private airplane engine based at 
LaGuardia Field. In both applications 
the fluid has showed signs of improving 
upon previous lubricants. The DC-6 
now has over 400 hours service with 
the fluid compared with the 200 hour 
changes necessary with other oils. 
Douglas anticipates a service life in the 
supercharger of around 1,000 hours for 
the DMX-8 fluid. 

Skydrol can not be used with the 
regular packings in the average hydrau- 
lic system. It has been estimated by one 
airline that it will require 2,500 man 
hours per DC-4 airplane to change the 
seals to permit use of the fire resistant 
Douglas-Monsanto fluid. If this is ac- 
complished at the time of airplane over- 
hau! so that the seals are changed as 
part of an overhaul program, this should 
not prove serious but as a line mainte- 
na!.ce change it would be very difficult 
anc expensive. 


Engineering Sessions Cut 


1) an attempt to attain full coverage 
ach problem, the number of sessions 
he annual engineering and mainte- 
*e conference of the Air Transport 
ciation at Kansas City has been 
from 16 to 9. A. W. Dallas of ATA 
‘cretary of the conference which will 
held at the Hotel Continental, Mar. 
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Train to Plane—eliowing extensive experimentation by CAAs tecnnical develop- 
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ment group at Indianapolis, ATA and the individual airlines are 

expressing interest in the use of an oscillating position light in the nose of transport 

airplanes. CAA's experiments involved the adoption of a light similar to that used on 

trains and fire trucks. The light sweeps from side to side and provides directional and 

distance indications to oncoming airplanes. It also provides better visibility in night 

taxiing operations. General Electric Co. is investigating industry interest in the light. 
Simplicity of the installation is shown in this CAA photograph. 





22-24. The conference will be open to 
representatives of governmental agen- 
cies, manufacturers and allied industries. 

Over 300 problems are on the agenda 
for the three-day session. Scheduling 
and chairmanships are as follows: gen- 
eral and Pratt and Whitney engines, 








Captain J. 
A New Approach—;; "x... 
ton, United Air Lines pilot, won a 
$1250 suggestion system award for his 
plan for improved airplane routing in 


the Bradley Field area. His plan, 
which went into operation Jan. 5 fol- 
lowing approval by ATC, will save an 
estimated $12,500 by minimizing oper- 
ational delays in the Hartford-Spring- 
field area. This was one of 5,740 sug- 
gestions submitted to UAL during 1948 
by employees. Cash awards of 
$23,500 were paid out, with one out 








of every two employes participating. 








Mar. 22, R. E. Geror, NWA; propellers 
and Wright engines, Mar. 23, R. A. 
Miller, AAL; electrical systems, R. M. 
Dunn, TWA; hydraulic and vacuum 
systems, J. Weesner, PAA; instruments, 
T. W. Gibson, Braniff; heating and ven- 
tilating and pressurization, A. M. Suther- 
land, TCA; fuel and oil systems, R. B. 
Ault, EAL; structures, controls and fur- 
nishings, L. T. Long, UAL; ground ser- 
vicing equipment, O. E. Kirchner, AAL; 
ignition systems, C. H. Calhoun, MCA. 

Wayne W. Parrish, editor and pub- 
lisher of AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICA- 
TIons, will be principal speaker at the 
banquet following the meeting. 


ICAO Drafts Non-Sked Rules 


The third session of ICAO’s operations 
division is now being held in Montreal 
where representatives of 23 nations 
and three international organizations 
are drafting standards for non-scheduled 
international operations. Although par- 
allel standards for scheduled interna- 
tional operations have keen adopted, 
these would present undue restrictions 
for unscheduled activity. 

For example, the scheduled rules re- 
quire each captain to have flown over 
his scheduled route and to have made 
landings at every regular and alternate 
airport along that route, before he 
takes command. This obviously would 
make non-scheduled operations im- 
possible. 

Also on the agenda is the establish- 
ment of procedures to be used in load- 
ing aircraft. 

Chairman of the operations session is 
R. D. Hoyt, of the United States, and 
vice-chairman is Major A. Heum, Nor- 
way. The meeting will continue into the 
early part of March. 
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af This is the U.S. Air Force 
gi version of the famous 
‘ Lockheed Constellation. 
Tried and proven in 4,000 
million passenger miles on the 
world’s commercial air routes, 
the swift Constellation has been 
made available to the Military 
Air Transport Service (MATS) 
for the more important flying 
tasks of the all-important science 
of logistics. 
LOOK TO LOCKHEED 
FOR LEADERSHIP 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





ITH interest in Sperry’s Zero Reader steadily mounting, the most 

surprising development is competition in the ZR market. Collins Radio 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is now demonstrating a ZR of its own to airline and 
military personnel. The instrument, which has been installed in a Beech- 
craft for the demonstrations, is said to parallel closely operation of Sperry’s 
instrument. A number of the Collins units have been turned over to the 
armed services for testing. Patent problems arising from the over-lapping 
operation characteristics of the two units are still unsettled but there has 
been some inter-company cooperation. Collins is the company that has 
supplied some 700 omni-range receivers to the airlines—the lion’s share of 
those delivered to commercial operators to date. 


It is regrettable that CAA found it necessary or advisable to 
publish the statement contradicting the CAB’s findings in the DC-6 
accidents and the equally ill-advised release on omni-range ac- 
curacies. The latter was timed to cover up the ANDB report which 
was released officially on Feb. 15. The ANDB report represented the 
first comprehensive test of any navigation facility and certainly re- 
vealed some unsatisfactory points in ODR operation. We shouldn’t 
expect A-1 operation at this time and certainly everyone, including 
CAA, is working to minimize operating difficulties. But why cover 
up? This can become a full time operation. 

7 


Boeing Airplane Co. is circulating an interesting booklet on the aims 
and organization of the company. Prepared by the engineering department, 
the booklet is titled “AS THE TWIG IS BENT” and is being sent to gradu- 
ates of engineering schools. The preface quotes W. E. Boeing: “We are 
embarked as pioneers upon a new science and industry in which our prob- 
lems are so new and unusual that it behooves no one to dismiss any novel 
idea with the statement that ‘it can’t be done.’” “AS THE TWIG IS BENT— 
so grows the tree” is an interesting, impressive call for engineers. 

* 


A letter from J. L. Robertson, Pan American dispatcher, asserts 
the dispatcher’s job is in need of clarification. Says Robertson: “My 
friends with other airlines tell me they too have been thought to be 
everything from ‘the man who tells the planes when to land and 
take off’ to ‘the man who delivers imnortant mail’.” CAA’s dispatcher 
qualification requirements amaze everyone who reads them. They 
really get the book. We'll see what we can do in defining this all 
important task in the near future. 


At least one airline is thinking seriously of the R-2000 engine for use 
with the Super DC-3. This line has a large number of the Pratt and Whitney 
engines as spares for DC-4’s. It feels use of the R-2000 will permit it to 
maintain a single set of engine parts for DC-3 and DC-4 operation with 
resultant savings. Cost of setting up an inventory on a new engine is no 
small matter in money, space, or manpower. 





From India (AIL Fortnightly Bulletin) we received comments on a 
new stall warning indicator designed by a mythical Professor Wren to 
be used in the “Wren Bumble Bee.” When the aircraft nears the stall, 
the bell on a cockpit telephone rings, the pilot answers to hear, “The 
Wren Company does not recommend that this aircraft be flown at these 
low speeds. It is recommended that forward pressure be exerted on 
the control column, and the rudder be held in a neutral position.” If 
the pilot complies, another call thanks him for his cooperation. If not, 
an automatic catch is released and a gramophone with parachute is 
released which follows the airplane to the ground playing the Funeral 
March in F sharp minor. 
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The recent annual meeting of the In- 
stitute of the Aeronautical Sciences in 
New York produced very interesting 
papers covering the entire field of aero- 
nautics from aircraft engineering to hu- 
man engineering for the industry. 

Many of the papers were of special- 
ized interest but all of them contained 
data which will shape the industry’s 
future. In each paper were significant 
comments that will prove of interest to 
everyone in this changing science. Some 
of the more interesting quotations from 
a number of the papers are presented 
herewith: 


Turbine Engine Materials 

(The advancement of turbine engines 
into higher power ranges and an im- 
provement of specific fuel consumption 
is limited to some extent by the high 
temperature accompanying changes in 
that direction.) 

“Many of our high temperature alloys 
are strategic because they contain nickel, 
cobalt, tungsten, columbium and other 
materials virtually non-existent in the 
United States. It is doubtful that even 
stockpiling can supply enough of these 
critical constituents to wage another 
successful war. In our zeal to produce 
the best in power and range and beat 
out our competitors, we may be inclined 
to brush aside this fact. 

“Experience has already shown that 
some parts such as rotors can be made 
to operate cooler than was first antici- 
pated. Design ingenuity on hollow 
blades and cooling ducts can lower tem- 
peratures to the extent of permitting 
materials that will substantially save 
strategic elements. It is likely that 
many parts such as tail cones or even 
liners can be fabricated of low carbon 
steels coated with ceramic. The im- 
portance of directing our design wher- 
ever possible to conserve critical ma- 
terials must not be overlooked.”—M. H. 
Young, chief, Materials Laboratory, 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., in a paper 
titled, “Designing for Gas Turbine Ma- 
t ry ” 


Cockpit Display Problems 


(The opinion has been expressed that 
the existing methods for presenting vis- 
ual omni-range data in the cockpit are 
not as simple as they might be and 
might affect the value of the equipment.) 

“The important result of this experi- 
ment is that various displays were not 
equally easy to use. Furthermore, the 
differences among them were large 
enough to be of practical significance 
as we shall see . . . Using the most diffi- 
cult display tested, instrument pilots re- 
quired on the average of two minutes 
to decide what to do after first reading 
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What Aircraft Engineers Are Saying 


Selected Quotes from Recent IAS Papers 


the instruments, and their chances of 
arriving at the correct solution were 
only 50-50. Using the best display, on 
the other hand, the same people working 
equivalent problems required only half 
a minute to make their decisions, and 
they were correct nine times out of 
ten.”—A. C. Williams, Jr. and S. N. Ros- 
coe of the University of Illinois, in a 
paper titled “Display Problems in the 
Use of the Omni-Directional Range In- 
strument.” 


Tracks—Trains—Planes 


(Almost everyone in the airline in- 
dustry has expressed an opinion on the 
navigational needs of the air transport 
industry. The recommendations vary in 
scope and possibility of attainment. These 
comments are a new high in simple ex- 
pression of a complex problem and a 
trend in solution.) 

“Many of us in the airline industry 
believe that it is too much to ask of any 
human or group of humans to take the 
responsibility for maintaining safe sepa- 








This home- 
made gadget, 


Knuckle Buster— 
designed by S. J. Wasuta (right), 


Capital Airlines’ engineer, increases 
the output of exhaust collector ring 
ball joints from 40 a day per man to 
about 200. After the initial cleaning, 
during overhaul of the exhaust system, 
some of the ball joints used with the 
R-2000 engine are found to stick and 
require lapping. The lapping was 
formerly done by hand. The outer 
part of the ball joint is held in a 
recess while the inner portion is con- 
nected via a spring loaded shaft to 
a turntable. A '/4-hp motor operat- 
ing at 1725 rpm drives the turntable 
with a leather belt enclosed in the 
housing. Operator of the device is 
Marvin Wilson. 











ration of aircraft in instrument weather. 
Rather, I believe the human function 
should be to guide an infallible ma- 
chine; if you will, to add human brains 
to the master mechanical mind that pro- 
vides infallible safe separation of the 
aircraft, that is: A human controller 
protected against an unsafe move by a 
machine. 

“Once more may I refer to the sub- 
ways of New York. Here we have a 
highly efficient yet densely loaded net- 
work of tracks. How do we make sure 
that none of these trains interfere with 
each other? We entrust the job of main- 
taining positive separation between trains 
to a mechanical or electrical device and 
then let humans dispatch the trains for 
most efficient flow. The device is de- 
signed so that a failure in any part of 
the system can produce only a safe in- 
dication and the human dispatcher can- 
not force the machine to give an unsafe 
signal. The record of the subway oper- 
ation attests to the wisdom of this sort 
of an attack on the problem.”—Ralph 
Damon, now president of TWA, speaking 
on “What the Airlines Want in Naviga- 
tion Aids.” 


Personality or Performance 


(Present methods of determining pilot 
proficiency are apt to involve too much 
personality and too little performance 
data.) 

“Previous investigators have repeat- 
edly demonstrated that such evaluation 
procedures have low reliability. Using 
such procedures, two pilcts rarely agree 
with each other as to the rating a par- 
ticular pilot should receive. Reliability 
coefficients expressing the correlation be- 
tween ratings independently made by 
two groups of observers on the same 
group of pilots have been consistently 
low—ranging from .11 to 35. Likewise 
such ratings have keen found not to 
predict later success any better than a 
series of aptitude tests given before the 
pilots received any training. 

“Previous research in this area sug- 
gested to us the feasibility of deve op- 
ing procedures incorporating the ‘ol- 
lowing principles: 

“(a) evaluation should be based upon 
check-pilots’ observations of smaller 
units of performance than a total fiight 
or even smaller than a single maneuver; 

“(b) these observations should be ob- 
jective—that is, the observer should 
make use of such things as the readi igs 
of instruments, the position of the wings, 
in relation to the horizon, or the path 
of the airplane in relation to a re‘io 
range leg, etc.; 

“(c) these observations should be ~e- 
corded simultaneously with or immedi- 
ately after the performance of the pi ot; 
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i) finally, separate units of per- 
formance should be assigned scores 
which, when added up with various 
weichts, should comprise the total score 
for the entire performance.”—Thomas 
Gordon, of the University of Chicago, 
in « paper titled, “The Establishment and 
Measurement of Critical Requirements 
for Safe Flight in Transport Aircraft.” 


Rocket Propellants 


(Bell Aircraft Corp. has made studies 
to determine relative merits of various 
rocket propellants.) 

“Generally speaking, solid propellants 
may show up somewhat more favorably 
than liquids in an aircraft design, inas- 
much as the space saved by eliminating 
piping, valves, and pumping system can 
be used to store a larger volume of 
propellants. The principal objection to 
a solid propellant is that there is no 
opportunity for control; ie., after the 
propellant is ignited it must continue 
to burn until all propellants are gone. 
Liquid propellant rockets may be started 
and stopped at will. 

“Another serious objection to the solid 
propellant is the difficulty in controlling 
the center of gravity during burning. 
This is complicated by the fact that the 
design of a solid propellant charge to 
obtain a definite rate of burning is very 
difficult, even without the added re- 
striction of maintaining c.g. control. 
Solid propellant rockets have no pro- 
vision for cooling, and depend upon the 
heat capacity of the metal walls to 
prevent overheating and burnout. For 
burning times of over 20 seconds, ap- 
proximately, the mass of metal re- 
quired becomes prohibitive . . . the 
flexibility of control of liquid propellant 















































..-a U.S. B-50 bomber recently flew 9,400 miles non-stop 


... from Fort Worth, Texas, to the Hawaiian Islands and 
back... with a “sizeable useful load of bombs”. 
This, and scores of other successful tests, have proven that 
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mid-air refueling greatly increases— 


For detailed infor write to 


FLIGHT REFUELING INC. 


1915 NEWS BUILDING, 220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





WORLD-WIDE AIR TANKER SERVICE ° SUPPLIERS OF COMPLETE FLIGHT 
REFUELING EQUIPMENT 











rockets makes them the logical choice 
for man-carrying aircraft.”—Thomas F. 
Reinhardt, Bell Aircraft Corp. in a 
paper titled “Factors Affecting the 
Range of Rocket-Powered Aircraft.” 


— —AIRLINE REGULARITY——— 


United Air Lines reports that on-time 
arrivals in 1948 were 40% greater than 
in 1947. Scheduled mileage completed 
during the year rose 2%%. UAL flew 
an estimated 59,500,000 plane miles and 
Operated 96% of all flights. Mechanical 
irre ularities per thousand hours of fly- 
ing (ime were reduced by 25% on DC-3’s 
anc DC-4’s; by 50% on DC-6’s. Cen- 
tra’'ved, system wide operations control 
at nver is cited as major factor in | 
the improvements. 

{ a total of 138 instrument ap- 
pro ches and landings made by Mid- 
Cor‘inent Airlines during a seven-week 
per od ending Jan. 15, 50 of the land- 
ing: could not have been made without 
ILE All 18 of MCA’s DC-3 airplanes are 
eq' oped for ILS landings but only 
10 the airports on their routes now 
ha. ILS equipment operating. 


»dmont Leases DC-3's: Piedmont 

Air nes has leased two DC-3 airplanes | 
fro’ United Air Lines to meet proposed | 
ule increases. 
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the BIG ONES buy 
LINK PAPERS 
for Teletype equipment 


Link Communication Papers are preferred by the “big 
ones” in commerce, industry and municipalities. 

Link Communication Papers are provided in types for 
every application. High quality! Dependable delivery! 
Economical in cost! 
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Omni-Range Test Report 


The Air Navigation and Development 
Board has released a study of omni- 
range equipment made by representa- 
tives of the U. S. Navy, Air Force, the 
CAA and ATA. Titled “Omni-Bearing- 
Distance Navigation System—Interim 
Engineering Evaluation Report,” the 
publication contains data on flight tests 
with the omni-range, DME and the com- 
puter. The tests on the omni-range 
portion of the equipment were partic- 
ularly complete but all tests were made 
at Indianapolis and results are only 
representative of station operations on 
flat terrain. Additional tests in moun- 
tainous areas and near a_ land-water 
boundary will be conducted in the 
future. 

The major accomplishment of the 
tests appears to have been in the estab- 
lishment of tests standards which can 
be used in future evaluations. This is 
the only station on any system of navi- 
gation that has undergone such ex- 
tensive tests and for this reason it was 
impossible to evaluate exact compari- 
sons with existing systems. 

The report summarizes component in- 
accuracies found in the tests as: 

VOR (favorable elevation angles) + 2 

degrees (100% of time) 

VOR (unfavorable elevation angles) + 3 

degrees (94% of time) 


DME (0 to 10 miles) No data taken. 

(10 to 30 miles) No inaccuracies 
greater than those 
inherent in the test 
equipment. 

(30 to 80 miles) A linear plus error 
of not more than 
4% of the distance 
measured. 

Copies of the complete report are available 
on request from the ANDB, Department of 
Commerce Building, Room 5126, Wash. 25, 
D. C. 


WCA Operates VHF Stations 


Wisconsin Central Airlines has started 
operating 15 VHF radio ground stations 
and is now conducting proving runs 
with one aircraft which is equipped 
with VHF receivers. The new stations 
operate on 130.9 kilocycles and provide 
approximately 100-mile range between 
airplanes and the ground station. Prior 
to installation of the new system WCA 
has used communications facilities of 


Northwest Airlines at Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Eau Claire, Minneapolis and 
Duluth. 


Air Navigation Commission 


Following nominations by contracting 
states, nine members have been ap- 
pointed to the Air Navigation Commis- 
sion of ICAO. The commission, chair- 
manned by D. W. J. Binaghi of Argen- 
tina, has among its members: Maj. J. 
N. F. Gomes, Brazil; Stuart Graham, 








16 USair (C-46) 


Standard Cargoversions 


Excellent Aircraft — the choice of over 450 Surplus 
Thoroughly Reconditioned with CAA Airworthiness Certificate 
CAA Licensed under USair Type Certificate No. 789 
Basic Weight reduced to less than 28,000 Ibs. 

Useful Load over 81/2 tons 
Complete with 2 Spare Zero Time Since Overhaul Engines 


AVAILABLE NOW! 








at 845.000 each 





| 

Over $1,000,000 in C-46 PARTS | 

USair Manufactured and Original Airframe Parts and Components 

Thousands of Gaskets, Seals, Tires, Tubes, Valves, Batteries, De-Icer Boots 
147 R-2800 Engines — Brand New and Zero Time Since Overhaul 

$1,000 to $2,800 Each 












Phone - BAiley 4100 — Cable Address - USair 


UNITED SERVICES FOR AIR, Ine. 
BUFFALO MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 
Branch Base: Palm Beach International Airport, West Palm Beach, Fla. 
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| 
| 
Write, wire or phone for details today | 


Canada; Y. C. Wu, China; Col. C. Teys- 
sier, France; J. van der Heijden, Nether- 
lands; A. Hansen, Sweden; G. J. War- 
cup, United Kingdom; H. Walker Percy, 
United States. 

Chief responsibility of the ANC is the 
establishment of international standards 
in air navigation practices and equip- 
ment. This group replaces the Air Navi- 
gation Committee which was formerly 
open to any interested member state 





Among the Suppliers 


Chester Newhall, vice president and 
general manager of The Babb Company 
Ltd., of Montreal Canada has started 
a tour of Central and South America, 
with first stop at Mexico City. Newhall 
will visit 15 airlines in eight countries, 
all of which bought planes from Babb in 
1948. He will serve as a technical con- 
sultant, advising customers on mainten- 
ance, procurement and operating prob- 
lems. 


Sperry Gyroscope Co., has appointed 
R. T. Greer as assistant district manager 
of the southwestern district with offices 
in Los Angeles. D. P. Kelley takes over 
es assistant district manager of Sperry’s 


midwestern district with offices in 
Cleveland. ... James P. Malmstrom will 
establish an electronics and aircraft 


equipment division for the Standard- 
Thompson Corp. The new division will 
be at 930 South Ludlow Street, Dayton, 
O. ... Tom Austin will take over as sales 
engineer for the Aeroquip Sales & Engi- 
neering Inc. in the region including Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Nebraska and Colorado. 
His office will be in the Land Bank 
Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Shell Oil Co. has earmarked $24 mil- 
lion to be spent in seeking new sources 
of petroleum and aiding research in the 
improvement of fuels, lubricants and 
chemicals. A substantial part of the 
research program will be carried on by 
the Shell Development Company labora- 
tories at Emeryville, Calif. Jet engine 
fuels and lubricants will get increased 
attention under this program. 


Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Pacific Di- 
vision is celebrating its 10 years in the 
manufacture of aircraft hydraulic equip- 
ment. The company now has 1200 em- 
ployees, 130,000 square feet of shop space 
and is specializing in electronic and 
electro mechanical devices as wel) as 
hydraulics. 


First commercial use of aircraft turdo- 
superchargers will accompany the intro- 
duction of the Boeing 377 into air ine 
service. General Electric Corp. has 5 p- 
plied about 200 BH-4 turbos for use with 
the Pratt and Whitney Wasp Major 
engines in the Strato cruisers. 


Federal Telephone and Radio Corp. 
Clifton, N. J., has started quantity 
preduction of VHF 139-BY radio re- 
ceivers to meet orders from Delta Alr 
Lines and Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. This receiver is an improved 
model of the earlier 139-B receiver used 
by CAA and in foreign countries. 
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Engine Turning Unit 


jack & Heintz Precision Industries, 
lh Aviation Division, Cleveland, O., 
is marketing an electric engine turning 
unit known as the D4. It consists of a 


28-volt geared motor, starter adapter 
assembly and connecting flexible shaft. 
The starter adapter fits on the starter in 
place of the endbell cover stamping and 
is bolted in place without removal of 
the starter from the engine. The slow 
turning rate of the D4 and the inherent 
torque limits of the JH6 S starters pre- 
vent damage to the engine in cases 
where hydraulic locks occur. 


Use of the D4 slow turning unit will 
eliminate “inching” the engine through 
with the starter and will enable turning 
engines when the props are not ac- 
cessible or no manpower is available. 


Ball Valve 


The Carpenter Manufacturing Corp., 
9523 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, O., is 
marketing a new “Ball Valve” serving 
much the same purpose as regular 
globe valves but featuring a precision 
ground, stainless steel ball as_ the 
operating component. This ball is used 
to replace discs, poppets and similar 
units used in conventional valves. 


The ball into its retainer 


is spun 





allowing a slight clearance, which per- 
mits the ball to spin when the valve 
is opened or closed. This causes the 


ball to find a new seat each time. Pro- 
vided with *O” ring seals for normal 
Service in low temperature ranges or 
conventional steam packing for high 
temperature applications, the valves 
are available in %” and %4” pipe sizes 
in brass. The manufacturer claims that 
in operational experience under 300 
pou ids psi pressure the vaive showed 
= wear after 52,000 openings and 
Clos ngs. 


Av'omatic Arc Stabilizer 


M d-States Equipment Corp., 2429 S. 
Mic:igan Ave., Chicago 16, Ill, is 
ma) ufacturing an automatic arc stabil- 
izer designed to reduce or eliminate 
Tad » interference resulting from high 
freciency arc stabilized welders. Us- 
able with metal arc, gas shielded arc, 
Carton arc, heliarc or spot arc, the 
“M: sing Link” stabilizer reduces RF 
Tad: tion and cuts off operation when 
MA 
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the arc is broken. A simple switch con- 
trol is used to resume operations. 

AC or DC, bare or coated welding 
rod can be used with this stabilizer. 
Optional features for Heliarc and inert 
gas shielded welding processes are built- 
in gas and water valves and exclusive 
automatic control of gas afterflow to 
protect electrodes. 


Propeller Bushing Press 


The Oilgear Co., 1322 W. Bruce St., 
Milwaukee 4, Wis., is marketing a spe- 
cial propeller blade bushing assemb- 
ling press. This unit presses cone shaped 
bushings into propeller blades. Hub end 
of the blade is inserted through a hole 
in one end of the press and is held 
secure by air operated cam ring action. 
The bushing is placed on a ram nose as- 
sembly provided with a pilot and auto- 
matic equalizer thrust plate. A push 
button operation completes the action 
as the guided press ram forces the blade 
shoulder against slide blocks and the 
bushing is bottomed. At a pre-set pres- 
sure the operation is discontinued by a 
pressure switch. The unit has a 3 inch 
stroke, 27” between the columns, and a 
3 hp electric motor. Shipping weight 
5940 pounds. 


Towmotor Lift Truck 


Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St., Cleve- 
land 10, Ohio, is manufacturing a new 
high free lift mast for Towmotor models 
LT-40, LT-44 and LT-48. Total lift 
of the new unit is 130” with a free lift 
of 65” and a lowered mast height of 
83”. With capacities from 3000 to 5000 
pounds, the high free lift masts are 
claimed to offer more free lift for 130” 
total than any lift truck on the market. 


‘Galculator’ for Liquids 


Pennsylvania Refining Co., 2686 Lisbon 
Road, Cleveland, 4, Ohio, is marketing 
a “Galculator” designed to simplify the 
correction of liquid gallonages to net 
gallons at 60 degrees F. Arranged in the 
same manner as a slide rule, the Penn 
Drake Galculator has four scales for 
use with liquids of various specific 
gravities. The range includes high 
gravity gasoline and naphtha, gasoline, 
kerosene and lubricating oil. The tem- 
perature range covered by the unit is 








20 degrees F. to 120 degrees. The API 
gravity range of the Galculator runs 
from 15.0 to 78.9. Copies of the Penn 
Drake Galculator may te obtained at a 
cost of $1. 


Electrical Acutator 


Hoover Electric Co., 2100 Stoner Ave., 
Los Angeles 25, Calif., has designed a 
pressurization control actuator capable 
of providing 500 inch-pounds torque 
to the output shaft at 1 rpm. The actu- 
ator has been tested for operation to 
50,000 feet altitude and through tem- 
perature ranges from 76 degrees 
F. to 250 degrees F. By bleeding 
off excess air, the actuator regulates 
internal pressure. It is controlled by a 
direct pressure measuring device 
through a potentiometer on the actu- 
ator. 

Weighing 7% pounds, this unit oper- 





= 
ates on 208-volt, 3-phase, 400-cycle 
current used to drive a one-sixth 


horsepower motor. The motor features 
a 28-volt DC magnetic clutch, a 9360 
to 1 triple planetary gear reduction 
unit, splined load driving shaft and 
thermal overload protector. The valves 
are used on the Northrop Flying Wing 
and prior to installation one actuator 
was tested through a total of 45,000 
operating cycles without _ significant 
wear. 


Impulse Generator 


Specialties, Inc., Syosset, L. I. is 
marketing an impulse generator de- 
signed to provide emergency power 


when normal power or alarm circuits 
are cut or destroyed. The generator 
is actuated by flipping aside the guard 
cover and striking a trip knob on top 
of the device. Power is provided by a 


‘ 
| 
j 
| 
| 





arives the 


which 
generator three revolutions before re- 
lease by an automatic clutch. Either 


dual-spring motor 


half of the dual-spring motor can 
furnish adequate power for operation 
of the generator. Power is available 
to detonate 10 or more squibs or explo- 
sive charges in less than 1/25 of a 
second for jettison of cabin doors, 
escape hatches, etc. Design features 
permit variations in voltage and cur- 
rent output. 
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CAA Begins Payoff on Claims 
For Wartime Airport Damage 


Many airports returned to munici- 
palities by the military after the war 
were in better condition than before. 
The government had extended run- 
ways, built taxiways, erected hangars 
and made other improvements to which 
the communities fell heir. 

Other communities were not so for- 
tunate, their airports having suffered 
considerable damage as a result of war- 
time military use. Recompense for the 
latter group finally is on the way. 

Under an amendment to the Federal 
Airport Act passed by the last Con- 
gress, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has certified to Congress claims 
totaling more than $1,200,000 for repairs 
to six public airports damaged by one 
or more Federal agencies, and an addi- 
tional 26 claims involving reimburse- 
ments totaling over $2,000,000 will be 
ready to be sent to Congress within 
a few weeks. 

CAA estimates that rehabilitation and 
repair claims will te filed by approxi- 
mately 120 communities, and that the 
reimbursements will total $12,000,000 or 
more. It is hoped that most of the 
claims will be processed and paid before 
the end of 1949. 

The first batch of requests filed under 
the amendment (Public Law 840) totaled 
approximately $1,700,000. After obtain- 
ing all facts from both the requesting 
public agencies and the Federal agen- 
cies causing the damage to the airports 
involved, CAA arrived at what it felt 
was a fair determination of the actual 
damages done and the amounts due, 
based upon local costs. 

This procedure resulted in a disallow- 
ance of items totaling over $400,000, or 
nearly 25% of the total requested, in 
which the requesting agencies ac- 
quiesced. 


CAA then certified to Congress the 
following claims, totaling $1,227,140: 

Greensboro, N. C., $197,713; Buffalo, 
N. Y., $594,344; Nantucket, Mass., $57,- 
582; Wayne Co., Michigan, $168,689; 
Little Rock, Ark., $187,072, and Galves- 
ton, Tex., $21,640. 

Requests from an additional 24 com- 
munities totaling $1,785,823 were being 
processed last month and were expected 
to be ready for certification to Congress 
in March. An additional 90 public agen- 
cies had indicated an intent to file air- 
port repair or rehabilitation claims in 
amounts to be stated at a later date, 
and on the basis of the first 30 claims 
processed, which averaged $100,000 each, 
CAA estimated the 90 forthcoming 
claims might total about $9,000,000. 

The sums allowed by Congress in 
this connection will be in addition to 
authorizations or appropriations made 
under other provisions of the Federal 
Airport Act. The federal contributions 
in these instances will be 100%, with 
no matching of funds required by the 
sponsors. Payments will be made in the 
same manner as in accomplishing fed- 
eral-aid airport development; that is, 
payment will be made as the work is 
accomplished, with a final inspection 
and a release by the public agency at 
the time of final payment. 


Airport Act Changes? 


Amendment of the Federal Airport 
Act to lower state apportionments from 
75% to 60% of the total appropriations 
and thereby increase the discretion- 
ary fund from 25% to 40% of the avail- 
able money may be proposed to Con- 
gress by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration in the next few weeks. 

The present law has hampered CAA in 
using all of its airport funds, substantial 











National Airport is expected to look. 








Future Look at WNA—"s architect's drawing shows how the proposed 280- 


foot extension to the terminal building at Washington 
Building will cost about $1,500,000 and will 
house administrative offices, first aid quarters, the terminal post office, airline opera- 
tions offices and offices and locker rooms for guards. 
this month, and construction probably will start in May. 
or more for completion. 


Bids are to be advertised 
Project will require a year 








amounts being tied up in apportion- 
ments, on an area-population basis, to 
states unable to use all of their shares 
for lack of matching funds. Up to last 
Dec. 31, CAA said, it had been able to 
use only $100,800,000 of its $106,500,000 
in available funds and contract author- 
ity. 

Other proposed amendments to the 
Act which CAA will ask Congress to 
adopt include one eliminating the pres- 
ent burdensome requirement that funds 
in the full amount of the sponsor’s share 
be obtained before approval of a proj- 
ect, and allowing the Administrator to 
approve a project as soon as he is satis- 
fied that the sponsor’s share of project 
costs will be available as needed. 

Another amendment would protect 
municipalities against unreasonable de- 
mands for furnishing space in airport 
buildings for the use of government 
agencies such as the Weather Bureau 
and Air Traffic Control. This would 
provide that the maximum space the 
airport owner or operator will be ex- 
pected to make available shall be de- 
termined by the Administrator at the 
time the project is approved, and may 
subsequently be increased or decreased 
only by agreement between the airport 
owner or operator and the Administra- 
tor. 


One Town’s Story 


A practical demonstration of what a 
small town can do about providing it- 
self with a usatle airport has been given 
by Placerville, Calif. (pop. 4,000). 

Placerville had a turf landing strip 
of sorts, but in order to utilize all of its 
1,800 feet it was necessary to maneuver 
along a ridge, down into a saddle and 
around a bend of about 25 degrees, then 
up another slope, a procedure designed 
to discourage the ordinary private pilot. 

Deciding that these conditions were 
not conducive to continued good health, 
H. B. Hatch, automobile dealer and ex- 
Air Force pilot, and Roger J. Douvres, 
laundry owner and ex-Navy flyer, 
started a campaign for improving the 
airport. 

No Federal funds were available, at 
least not without a long wait, and all 
the city and county could appropriate 
for the project was $1,250 each. But 
the U. S. Forest Service was interested 
in helping, because it needed a field 
suitable for flying in and dispatching 
fire fighters, so a Forest Service engi- 
neer, Edward Huestis, took over the job 
of laying out the project and super- 
vising the actual work, mostly on his 
own time. 

Most of the work was done by vol- 
unteers, who pitched in with bulldozers, 
carryalls, tractors and other equipment 
borrowed from local business concerns. 
Within a few weeks Placerville ha: 4 
graded landing strip 200 ft. wide «nd 
3,000 ft. long, usable in its present state 
except in very wet weather. A gravel 
surface is to be added later. 
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Airport Briefs 


V HAT PRICE Federal aid? Accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Public 
Utilities Commission, its project applica- 
tion for a Federal-aid airport grant oc- 
cupied its entire staff of engineers for 
three months. The weight of the ap- 
plication, including the required maps, 
was in excess of 25 lbs. CAA has made 
some progress toward cutting the red 
tape and legal gobbledygook attached to 
its airport program (for example, the 
project request form has been reduced 
to one page and no longer must be sent 
to Washington for review except in 
special cases), but local governing bodies 
still feel there is lots of room for im- 
provement . . . The Airport Operators 
Council says Federal-aid grants for air- 
port improvement and construction are 
not on a 50-50 basis, as is popularly 
believed. Actually, says AOC, local tax- 
payers are putting up $109 for every 
$100 put up by Uncle Sam, principally 
because sponsors must bear 75% of the 
cost of land acquired in connection with 
airport projects. 


Aviation leaders in Boston have found 
new ammunition to use in their cam- 
paign for a speed-up in the completion 
of facilities at Logan International Air- 
port. Because Pan Am and AOA are 
still stymied in their battle with the 
Post of New York Authority over the 
use of Idlewild, the Bostonians thought 
it an opportune time to invite the over- 
seas airlines to make Logan their prin- 
cipal U. S. terminal. They were re- 
buffed on the ground that Logan’s 
facilities were inadequate. Now they’re 
seeking more money with which to rush 
improvements at Logan to completion. 


Leigh Fisher, of Detroit, has been 
named convention manager for the 21st 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of Airport Executives at Okla- 
homa City Apr. 24-27. Others on the 
convention committee include: C. V. 
Burnett, mgr. Detroit City Airport; 
Clyde Cole, mgr. Bishop Airport, Flint, 
Mich; Homer Hoskins, mgr. Pontiac 
Municipal Airport, and Don Swenson, 
mgr. Rochester (Minn.) Municipal. 
Hote! Biltmore is convention headquart- 
ers . Another airport bank has made 
its debut, this one being a branch of 
the Bank of America located at Los 
Angvies Municipal. H. E. Goode is 
man ger. 

A:verican Road Builders Association’s 
Airports Division in Washington last 
mon.h adopted two important resolu- 
tion pertaining to airports, one call- 
ing or the earmarking of 5% of Fed- 
eral -id airport allocations for engineer- 
ing urveys and plans of future airport 
con ruction, and the other petitioning 
the J. S. Public Roads Administration 
to locate proper proportions of Fed- 
era. .id highway funds to expedite the 
dev opment of airport-to-city express- 
wa) ... Biennial report of the Colorado 
Aer nautics Commission lists 130 air- 
por’ in the state, these being classi- 
fied as follows: municipal, 51; com- 
me: ial, 33; private, 41; military, 2, and 
CA.. intermediate fields, 3. 

T e Air Force’s “Installations Direc- 
tory shows there are now some 1,250 
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non-military airports available for mili- 
tary use... It’s a little discouraging 
to operators of smaller airports to learn 
that even the Port of New York Author- 
ity can’t make money on its airport 
operations. Port Authority’s annual re- 
port shows that La Guardia and Idle- 
wild had 1948 gross operating revenues 
of $2,063,569 with a net operating loss 
of $436,312 and that Newark Airport 
had a net operating loss of $295,761 on 
gross operating revenues of $399,857. 


A record number of airports—542 of 


them in 29 states—qualified for the 
Certificate of Good Airport Operating 


Practice in the National Aeronautic As- | 


sociation’s 1948 airport safety campaign. 
Top rank among the states went to 


Indiana, which had 93 airports to qualify | 


in the 1948 judging, as compared to only 
11 in 1947. Nebraska held on to second 
place again, but increased its total of 
qualifying airports from 59 to 72... 
The $1,000,000 Northeast Airlines hangar 
at Logan International Airport was 
formally dedicated Feb. 27, with Massa- 
chusetts’ Governor Paul A. Dever as 
principal speaker. The hangar was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Amelia 
Earhart, a co-founder of the airline. 

N. Y. cabbies are raising a squawk over 
the 25c fee the Port Authority requires 
them to pay to line up for fares at La 
Guardia and Idlewild. They’ve collected 
a lot of letters and petitions protesting 
the charge, which they say is unfair be- 
cause they sometimes get a short-haul 
fare in the line and lose money on it. 
There’s some talk of boycotting the air- 
ports. 


S. F. Airport Fire Dept. 


San Francisco International Airport for 
the first time is protected by its own 
full-time fire fighting force, consisting 
of a fire marshal, three lieutenants and 
nine firemen. All are professional fire- 
men assigned to the job by the San 
Francisco Fire Dept., but paid by the 
Airport Department. Three shifts pro- 
vide 24-hour protection. 

The department is under Fire Captain 
Roy Mow, former Navy commander who 
set up the crash and fire fighting train- 
ing school at Treasure Island, and who 
is preparing a program of additional 
training for everyone working at the 
airport. 

The fire fighting force has the fol- 
lowing equipment: one car-dox (CO,) 
truck; one pumper; one combination hose 
carrier and chemical truck; and one 
eombination high pressure stream, foam 
or fog pumper. Another car-dox unit 
mounted on a high-speed chassis will 
be acquired shortly. 


FIDO by Mar. 9: The present sched- 
ule for the FIDO installation at Los 
Angeles Airport calls for its comple- 
tion by Mar. 9. No difficulty is expected 
in meeting the extended contract date. 
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EACH ONE 


IN THESE SEVEN, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham + THE TUTWILER 


ire Patton, Monager 


in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spive, Moneger 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 


Leon Womble, Manager 


in New Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


In Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 


George Fowler, Monoger 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 


dames E. Rushin, Moneger 
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AVIATION UNIFORMS 
and INSIGNIA 


Serving 
These 
Airlines 


Alaska 
American 
Avensa 
Aviateca 

C. A. T. C. 
Eastern 
Ethiopian 

F. A. M. A. 
Ls oi Te 
Pan American 
Philippine 
Piedmont 
Scandinavian 
T. W. A. 
United 


and many 
others. 


RUSSELL UNIFORM CO. 


1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 19 
Send for Catalog No. C-54 
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Dormant C-W Cargo Project 
May Still Come to Life 


By Kerra SAUNDERS 


Mention the CW-32 project to a Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corp. official and he sud- 
denly changes the subject or assumes 
an air of mystery. Ask C-W’s public re- 
lations department about the status of 
the proposed cargo plane, and you get 
the answer that “we're really not sup- 
posed to talk about that just now.” 

These and other signs add up to a 
strong indication that something is 
brewing with regard to the air ~eighter 
which reached the mock-up stage a year 


edly would like is a military commit- 
ment which would enable it to start this 
year to build the first production model 
of the cargo plane, by-passing the proto- 
type stage. This would make the first 
plane available within about 18 months 
from the word “go.” 


Replacements Needed. A big sell- 
ing point in Curtiss-Wright’s favor is 
that the Air Force is fast wearing out 
the majority of its present fleet of trans- 
port aircraft in the Berlin airlift and 
other operations, and must soon begin 





CURTISS-WRIGHT'S proposed air freighter, which reached mock-up stage a year and a 
half ago, may yet go into production as a military cargo plane. 


and a half ago and has been somewhat 
dormant ever since. 

What might be underway is anykody’s 
guess, but these facts are known: 

(1) Curtiss-Wright officials asserted 
recently that the company’s Airplane 
Division is “still in the picture,” despite 
the fact that it has no announced orders; 
(2) C-W has over $100 million in cash 
reserves which William C. Jordan, presi- 
dent, says the company is quite willing 
to dip into for the promotion of projects 
holding forth reasonable promise of an 
eventual profit; (3) C-W officials have 
been conferring with top brass of the 
Military Air Transport Service, poten- 
tially the best customer for any new all- 
cargo plane; and (4) C-W has just 
undergone a change of control in which 
the conservative management of the past 
few years has been replaced by a group 
which might not be averse to spending 
company funds without an_ ironclad 
guarantee of getting them back. 

All of this could mean that Curtiss- 
Wright may go ahead and build the 
CW-32 without a firm contract with the 
military, although it doubtless would 
require at least some tacit understand- 
ing with MATS before making the 
plunge. What the company undoubt- 
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to make arrangements for replacements, 
to say nothing of the clearly indicated 
need for cargo transports for logistical 
purposes. 

Several other aircraft manufacturers 
have planes which might be considered 
as candidates for this role, but C-W has 
a hole card in the fact that, if it were 
willing to make the gamble, it might 
gain a competitive advantage by going 
ahead and putting its planes into pro- 
duction at an early date without having 
to await Congressional action on proto- 
type legislation or on increased military 
appropriations, 

A negative factor is that MATS is in- 
terested in a plane considerably larger 
than the CW-32 as originally conceived. 
Specifications of the mock-up model 
called for a payload of 25,000 pounds 
over a 1,500-mile range, whereas MATS 
now is said to be talking of a plane with 
a 50,000-pound payload capacity. Also, 
MATS is said to ke interested in a load- 
ing arrangement different from the one 
in the CW-32 mock-up, with the tail 
door probably opening in the manner 
of a landing craft instead of swinging 
upward in the manner of an automobile’s 
baggage compartment door. 

Curtiss-Wright officials will not say 


whether they have completed a revision 
of the CW-32 “specs” in line with MATS 
thinking, but the chances are that they 


have. A big question is whether these 
changes will make the cost of the proj- 
ect too great. 

There are a good many “ifs” in the 
picture at this writing. The Air Force 
is going to have to have some cargo 
planes before too long. Curtiss-Wright 
has plans for such a plane, it has an 
Airplane Division it would like to put 
to work building airplanes, and it has 
the cash with which to finance a pro- 
duction line, if it felt it had reasonable 
assurances of a government contract as 
well as some commercial orders upon 
production of a suitable aircraft. 

Anything may happen in this situa- 
tion, or nothing may happen, but there’s 
no question but that the CW-32 project 
is a maior topic of Curtiss-Wright think- 
ing just now. 


ACI Group Buying Saves 

There may be more cooperative pur- 
chasing by the airlines as a result of a 
report which Air Cargo, Inc., has made 
to the Air Transport Association on sav- 
ings resulting from group buying of es- 
sential supplies. 

The report covers purchases made in 
advance for the third and fourth quar- 
ters of 1948 and the first quarter of 1949, 
and shows that group purchases of en- 
velopes, tags, labels, manifold forms, etc., 
made by ACI for several of its stock- 
holder members totaled $11,350 less than 
the same items would have cost the car- 
riers had they ordered their own re- 
quirements at current prices quoted by 
their individual suppliers. 

Applying only to printed forms used 
in connection with the handling of air 
cargo shipments, and to purchases for 
fewer than one-third of ACI’s airline 
members, this gives some indication of 
the kind of savings made possible if all 
the scheduled lines worked out a pro- 
gram for the standardization and group 
purchasing of just the printed forms used 
in connection with passenger traffic, fi- 
nance and accounting, operations, etc. 

Purchase Plan. ACI, reasoning that 
if standard forms were to be used for 
air cargo it should be possible to save 
money by purchasing them in large 
quantities for all the carriers, started in 
about a year ago to set up a plan of 
group purchasing. 

First step was to obtain from pur- 
chasing departments of the airline mem- 
bers of ACI the names, addresses and 
contacts of their known sources of sup- 
ply for various printed forms. 

Next step was to find out how much 
material the airlines needed, and how 
often. It was found that 90-day cy<'es 
best allowed workable minimum pur- 
chases for those who could gear them- 
selves to it and who wanted to work 
toward reducing the dollar inventories 
otherwise necessary on stockroom 
shelves. 
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(Information thus obtained is used as 

» basis of ACI’s solicitation of quota- 
ions from suppliers, and such quota- 
tions, when received, are reviewed upon 

merits of price, product and ability 
to deliver. The final information con- 
erning these factors is furnished to the 

riers who responded to the basic 

stionnaire, and their formal purchase 
rders are then invited for such items as 
1ey wish to procure, based upon the 
ata submitted. 

The program was slow getting under 
way. Purchases for the third quarter 
of 1948 numbered only five, stockholders 
participating likewise numbered five, and 
gross group purchase dollar value was 
$615. Eight carriers participated in 
fourth-quarter purchases, which were 
26 in number and had a dollar value of 
$7,940. Purchases for the first quarter 
of this year, with seven lines partici- 
pating, had a dollar value of $8,794 and 
numbered 26. 


Emery Johnson, executive secretary of 
ACI, who administers the group pur- 
chasing program, feels that the $11,350 
saving on the above purchases consti- 
tutes a potent argument for group pur- 
chasing by the airlines of all items on 
which standardization can be achieved. 
Fred M. Glass, ACI president, shares this 
view and has passed on the report on 
ACI’s group purchasing activities to 
Emory S. Land, president of the Air 
Transport Association, for his consid- 
eration. 


AA’s Cargo Time-Saver 


An adjustable cable binder, combin- 
ing the advantages of strength, light- 
ness, durability, speed and ease of op- 
eration, is being used by American Air- 
lines as an answer to the stowage and 
tie-down problems presented by the 
recent rapid growth of its air freight 
business. 

Invented in the late stages of the war 
by Comdr. Kenneth L. Peck, USNR, for 
quickly and firmly lashing and unlash- 
ing aircraft to carrier decks, the device 
is now being used by all forms of trans- 
portation but has proved especially use- 
ful in the air cargo application. Its spec- 

advantage is to make the use of 
more flexible by providing a 
tive lock along the cable at any 
n point between the maximum and 
1imum securing lengths. 
used by American Airlines in con- 
ion with cargo nets, the new device 
‘ut plane loading time in half. It in- 
ases the cubic capacity of cargo 
artments, saves about 200 pounds 
eight as compared with tie-down 

1 stowage equipment formerly used, 
and offers the additional advantage of 
alw: ys being available for use, regard- 
less of what kind of cargo is booked. 


Tro: blesome Problem. The cargo tie- 
dow. problem began to worry the air- 
line. a little over a year ago and be- 
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New Tie-Down Device—““it*#>!e 
cable bind- 


ers of this type are being used successfully 

by American Airlines to speed air freight 

tie-down procedures. A product of Peck & 

Hale, Inc., the device provides a positive 

lock along the cable at any given point 

between the maximum and minimum securing 
lengths. 


came more acute as air freight volume 
soared and studies revealed that labor 
time involved in loading and tying down 
diversified cargo was taking a substan- 
tial bite out of the freight revenue 
dollar. 


Ordinary half-inch rope was widely 
used for cargo tie-down and was fairly 
satisfactory except for excessive time 
required in attempting to pull the ropes 
taut and knotting them, plus the diffi- 
culty in unknotting at the discharge 
stations. In actual practice there was 
seldom a tight tie-down, and the ropes 
were usually cut and discarded at des- 
tination. Other disadvantages were 
stretching, shrinking and decreasing 
strength of the ropes. 


Then the airlines tried storage bins 
and cargo compartments for small size 
shipments, but this led to a poor utiliza- 
tion of floor space, somewhat like try- 
ing to fit a round peg into a square 
hole. Also there was excessive mainten- 
ance on the cargo bins, and when not 
in use they were likely to get snarled 
up and damaged. Furthermore, it was 
found that packages on the bottom of 
bins took a beating. 


Several airlines have worked out their 
own individual solution to these tie- 
down and stowage problems. The de- 
vices adopted by American appear to 
be one of the more promising solutions 
devised to date. The adjustable cable 
binders and cargo nets used are a pro- 
duct of Peck & Hale, Inc. 





| Cargo Briefs 


The Flying Tiger Line reports that 
losses averaging between $25,000 and 
$35,000 a month in the first half of 
1948 were converted into cash operating 
profits in the last half of the year, due 
largely to the air freight rate floor 
established last July by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. Company reports it 
did about the same ton-mile volume of 
business in October as in March, but 
received about $40,000 more revenue in 
the latter month. . . Northwest Airlines 
has appointed Hawaiian Freight For- 
warders, Ltd., to handle NWA air cargo 
in Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands. 


Robert Ramspeck, executive v.p. of the 
Air Transport Association, told mem- 
bers of the Atlanta Freight Bureau last 
month that the fourfold growth of air 
cargo volume carried by the certif- 
icated airlines from 1946 to 1948 had 
resulted from technical progress in air- 
craft design, increased dependability 
of operations and the provision of a 
coordinated air cargo service through 
Air Cargo, Inc. He said the air cargo 
volume of the certificated carriers in- 
creased from 19,000,000 ton miles in 
1946 to 39,000,000 in 1947 and to an 
estimated 72,000,000 in 1948. . . In the 
first full month’s operation of its com- 
bination cargo-passenger service between 
Seattle and Anchorage, Northwest Air- 
lines carried 135,534 pounds of cargo, 
including 118,994 of freight, 15,853 of 
mail, and 687 of express. 


Although non-certificated cargo lines 
felt the squeeze of increasing competi- 
tion from the scheduled airlines last 
year, Slick Airways reported flying an 
estimated 27,000,000 revenue ton miles 
of freight in 1948 for a 22% increase 
over 1947 volume. . . United Air Lines is 
out this year to achieve the goal of all 
carriers of air cargo: to have about 
the same volume of cargo flowing in 
both directions over its trans-con- 
tinental route system. One move was 
to ask special CAB permission to estab- 
lish eastbound joint specific commodity 
rates with Eastern Air Lines applicable 
on aircraft parts or accessories from 
Los Angeles, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco to Miami. Another was to put 
into effect specific commodity rates 
averaging about 16¢ per ton mile 
on most commodities being shipped 
from the West Coast to cities on the 
UAL system east of Chicago. Tariffs 
previously averaged about 20¢ per ton 
mile. Goal is to build up eastbound 
cargo volume, which has always lagged 
far behind westbound volume .. . 
Hoping to reduce the amount of paper 
work required of shippers on shipments 
of relatively low intrinsic value. United 
has requested short notice filing per- 
mission to publish a rule eliminating 
the requirement of an airbill on pre- 
paid shipments of printed matter. 


Seaboard & Western Airlines has an- 
nounced new rates in 34 classifications 
for commodities shipped between U.S. 
and western Europe. These rates are as 
much as 20% under its all-commodity 
rates. 

Los Angeles Airways intends to begin 
air express over its helicopter route 
this year. 
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Airlines in Washington Prove 
Value of Combined Ticketing 


By Eric BRAMLEY 

Can you imagine one manager, seven 
ticket agents and one auditor running 
three combined ticket offices for seven 
airlines, doing $1,310,000 worth of busi- 
ness a year, with nary a squawk from 
any one airline about favoritism, service, 
etc.? 

“It’s almost a Utopian situation,” says 
one airline district traffic manager. 
Yet that’s what’s happening in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and the local airline traffic 
men are starting to wonder, in these 
days when the carriers are trying to 
cut costs and are being criticized for 
having so many palatial ticket offices, 
why it won’t work in a number of 
other cities. 

Combined Airlines Ticket Offices 
started on June 1, 1940, when five air- 
lines in Washington deemed it advisable 
to have some kind of an office in the 
Capitol building, as a service to Senators 
and Congressmen. Rather than put in 
individual counters, they decided to try 
a consolidated office. Airlines in on the 
original deal were Eastern, United, 
American, TWA, and Capital. 

The plan worked out so well that 
combined offices were later installed 
in the Pentagon and the Navy Depart- 
ment. Last week a similar office was 
opened in the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


Low Cost. In 1948 CATO did $1,- 
310,511 worth of business. The cost of 
running the three offices was $28,537. 
Or, put another and more interesting 
way, the cost of running all three offices 
was only 2.18% of total revenues, How- 
ever, the cost figure does not include any 
rent, because the three offices are not 
required to pay for space. 

Seven airlines are now in CATO— 
American, Eastern, Capital, United, 
TWA, Northwest, and National. The 
only airline serving Washington that is 
not included is Colonial, which evident- 
ly does not believe that the business 
it would get through CATO would be 
worth the expense. 

As a matter of fact, if there is one 
objection to CATO, it is the method 
used to apportion the expense. At pres- 
ent, the seven carriers share this ex- 
pense equally. Some of the airlines who 
get less of the business than others do 
not believe this is equitable. Another 
method of apportionment is now under 
consideration. 

CATO is run by a committee com- 
posed of the seven district traffic man- 
agers. Chairmanship of the committee 
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rotates, present chairman being John 
P. Brock, TWA’s Washington district 
manager. Meetings are held monthly. 


Other members are Clyde Doran, 
United; Harry Knapp, Eastern; Herb 
Ford, American; Robert Minogue, 


Richardson 





Northwest; Casey Britt, Capital, and 
Parke Wright, National. Also present 
at the meetings is Randall Richardson, 
CATO manager. Richardson, who was 
named manager last September, pre- 
viously had been with Eastern. 


No Favoritism. CATO operates in 
this manner: When a prospective pas- 
senger calls one of the offices and says 
that he wants to go from Washington 
to New York, the girl on the counter 
first ascertains at what time of day he 
wishes to travel. If he prefers a trip 
between 4 and 6 p. m., for example, 
the agent will quote him all schedules 
on American, Eastern and National. | 

The choice is strictly up to the past, 
senger. If he asks the agent for a 


CATO's Office in the Pentegen Building 


opinion, she will tell him that all the 
airlines are equally good. The CATO 
offices carry no advertising or posters 
for any airline. There are, however, 
racks, in which the airlines can place 
timetables. 

With one exception, the agents are 
girls with previous airline experience. 
Despite this fact, however, they have 
never been known to favor their former 
employer. We attended a CATO meet- 
ing, and asked each district traffic man- 
ager if he had ever made a compliant 
about favoritism. There had been none. 

The CATO operation in Washington 
has not only been a great aid in taking 
care of official government travel, which 
was its primary purpose, but has also 
produced a substantial amount of per- 
sonal travel. The $1,310,511 revenue 
last year was $797,050 official travel and 
$513,460 personal travel. 

This has come about because the 
CATO employes have gone a little be- 
yond the job of being ticket issuers, 
and have considered themselves sales- 
men of air transportation, no matter 
what the purpose of the trip. 


Broad Cooperation. The beauty of 
the CATO operation in Washington is 
that the monthly meetings of the dis- 
trict traffic managers have led to help- 
ful cooperation between the airlines far 
and above the CATO deal. 

The monthly sessions, after disposing 
of CATO business, go into any number 
of other problems on which the air- 
lines have found that they can act to- 
gether. They’ve gone into such things 
as general improvement of service to the 
passenger, limousine service, etc. It's 
a pretty safe bet that no place in the 
country do the traffic men get along as 
well as they do in Washington. And most 
of the cooperation has grown out of 
CATO. 

The CATO idea has spread to two 
other spots, Brooklyn and Detroit (Gen- 
eral Motors Building). The airline men 
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who have been close to the Washington 
set-up for the past several years believe 
that it could spread further. 

They do not believe that the combined 
office plan could eliminate all individual 
offices in a city, but they point to the 
possibility that it might eliminate some. 
A combined office in another city would 
also run into more expense than the 
Washington set-up because, as has been 
pointed out, the Capitol, Pentagon, Navy 
and Agriculture sites are rent-free. 

Nevertheless there is the belief that 
there are places where such offices 
would be feasible and economical. And 
the way to make it work, as one traffic 
man put it, is to forget the “petty 
backbiting” that goes on in too many 
places, and cooperate for everyone’s 
welfare. 


| Tariffs 


United Air Lines, Northwest Airlines 
and Pan American Airways have filed 
a tariff with CAB increasing U. S.- 
Honolulu fares from $150 to $160 one- 
way and $270 to $288 round-trip. Effec- 
tive date was to be Mar. 1. Honolulu 
fares were not increased last fall when 
domestic airlines raised tariffs 10%. 

Pan American-Grace Airways has re- 
duced rate on sleeper berths from $125 
to $45 on Miami-Buenos Aires DC-6 
service. 

Eastern Air Lines will offer from May 
15 to Oct. 31 round-trip excursion fares 
from New York to eight Florida cities 
with saving of 67% on return portion 
of the round-trip tickets. The 21-day 
fares will be good from New York to 
Daytona Beach, Jacksonville, Miami, Or- 
lando, Tallahassee, Tampa, Vero Beach 
and West Palm Beach. 

Delta Air Lines on May 15 will start 
summer 21-day round-trip excursion 
fares with 25% discounts between Miami 
and Jacksonville on one hand and Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, Kokomo and Rich- 
mond, Ind. on the other. Other dis- 
counts with savings up to 33 1/3% will 
apply between Miami and Jacksonville 
and Detroit, Dayton, Columbus and To- 
ledo. Fares are good until Oct. 31. 

Northwest Airlines is offering six all- 
expense tours to Hawaii, ranging from 
a@ seven-day visit to Oahu to a 14-day 
program including trips to other islands. 

Pan American Airways has established 
50% discounts on round-trip tickets to 
School children between 12 and 18 on 
Paci‘ic routes beyond Hawaii. Rates 
does not apply on flights to and from 
the U. S. and Hawaii. 


q New Services 


Es.tern Air Lines in February added 
two more four-hour New York-Miami 
nons op flights with Constellations. EAL 
now has seat capacity of almost 1,000 
daily between the two cities. 

N ional Airlines has added two daily 
fligh ; to its Miami-Havana route. 

U ited Air Lines on Mar. 3 will add 
four night flights weekly to San Fran- 
cise -Honolulu. Eight berths will be 
ava} able on the DC-6’s. New service 
Sup}\ements daytime flights each day. 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramley 








Sales Promotion 


S SOON as Western Air Lines eliminated meals and reduced fares 5%, United 

Air Lines started advertising in Pacific Coast cities that “you enjoy first-class 
service when you fly United.” Ads show a stewardess serving a meal, and state: 
“When you fly United, you don’t have to eat before or after your flight, nor do 
you have to waste valuable flying time eating at an airport en route.” Western 
came right back with ads offering “lowest fares and fastest flights.” In-flight 
meals are also being played up in an American Airlines’ cirect-mail piece, which 
lists a dinner menu, and points out that since January, 1930, AA has carried 15,- 
647,668 passengers and has served 10,500,000 meals aloft. 

Northwest Airlines sent a “blitz” team into Washington recently to call on pros- 
pective travelers. The five-man team made 1,031 calls in five days ... TWA is 
distributing attractive “swizzle sticks” as ads for Quickie Vacations. The plastic 
drink-mixers, complete with Constellation on top, advertise a “holiday cocktail, a 
real pepper-upper,” and advise that you “call your travel agent for recipe”... 
United Air Lines has put out two fine booklets, “Dependability” and “Mainliner 
Flight Plan” which should make a hit with the traveling public .. . Good example 
of why the airlines are putting on a joint sales promotion campaign in Baltimore: 
United Air Lines finds that it gets more revenue out of Eugene, Ore., than it does 
out of Baltimore, the nation’s sixth largest city .. . 


Passenger Service 


N A RECENT trans-Atlantic crossing, TWA Hostess Amy Ballagh experimented 

with a new idea. She circulated a note entitled “Meet Your Crew,” giving 
crew members’ names and pertinent information about them. Reported to have 
gone over big with passengers . . . Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, Pan American 
Airways’ Mexican affiliate, is now serving complimentary tequila cocktails on its 
planes .. . Scandinavian Airlines System passengers who have birthdays while en 
route to Europe are given a little party aboard the company’s DC-6’s. At the 
party the passenger is presented with a birthday cake, complete with candles and 
inscription, baked in the SAS commissary at Idlewild Airport .. . Pan American- 
Grace Airways is distributing to all passengers a 56-page booklet entitled “Gourmet 
Guide,” by Charles H. Baker, Jr., food expert. It lists the best eating places in 
every South American country. 


Traffic 


pa Meee ATO agents handling money on ticket counters occasionally turn 
up short, and generally have to make it up out of their own pockets. So 
Jody Brown, Deita Air Lines’ station manager at Atlanta, has devised a system 
of letting all agents contribute to a general fund which will be used to make up 
shortages. Each agent contributes 25c a payday, or 50c a month, and this is 
strengthened by a $3 monthly donation from the station fund. An agent who 
comes up with a shortage anywhere between $1 and $10 is covered by the fund. 
Atlanta is the only place it has been tried so far. 

One out of every 12 United Air Lines passengers during first three days of the 
week is traveling under the family plan, and UAL is now flying as many revenue 
passenger-miles per family fare day as on other days of the week .. . Pan American 
Airways will be the exclusive carrier to transport over 200 U. S. Junior Chamber 
of Commerce delegates to the organization’s international convention in Brussels, 
Belgium Apr. 21-27 . . . The Army has approved a program authorizing stays in 
Japan of up to 60 days for persons desiring to visit immediate relatives who are 
Japanese nationals or who had permanent residence in Japan prior to the war. 
Northwest Airlines and Pan American Airways will process applications of persons 
wishing to visit the country, and inform applicants of the decision of authorities. 

To handle expected upsurge in overseas traffic, TWA will increase Atlantic 
schedules so that by Apr. 1 there will be 21 round-trip passenger flights weekly. 
Total by June 1 will be 25 ... Pan American-Grace Airways has opened a new 
ticket office in Guayaquil, Ecuador, in the lobby of Hotel Metropolitano . . . West 
Coast Airlines states that in 1948 it turned over 6,519 passengers and $250,000 in 
fares to six connecting airlines—United, Northwest, Southwest, Western, Pan 
American and Trans-Canada, in the order named. The $250,000 was derived from 
only 10% of the 68,768 passengers flown by WCA during the year. Other 90% 
were on-line passengers .. . Pan American Airways and Southwest Airways have 
entered into a reservations agreement for “sell and record” confirmation of PAA 


space on certain flights to Hawaii and Mexico City by SWA agents ... United 
has withdrawn a proposal to allow clergymen to fly at reduced fare. UAL felt it 
should be done on industry-wide basis, but other lines wouldn’t go along. 
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All the Way by Air 


The nationwide air taxi plan which 
got underway last fall is gathering 
momentum. Under the sponsorship of 
the National Aviation Trades Associa- 
tion (AmericAN AviaTION, Sept. 15, 
1948) and with the blessing of the Air 
Transport Association, qualified local 
operators are well on their way toward 
becoming integral parts of the nation’s 
air transportation system. 

The idea of going all the way by 
air remains to be merchandised in com- 
munities which have no scheduled air- 
line service, but fixed-base operators 
will soon have all the ammunition they 
need to sell a real “feeder” service to 
and from scheduled airline stops. 

Travelers have tended to look upon 
the idea of chartering a plane as a 
rich man’s proposition, Consequently 
they have driven their cars, or taken 
trains and buses, to get from an off- 
line town to the nearest airline stop— 
and often to continue to their ultimate 
destination after going as far as possible 
on a scheduled airline. Quite often the 
airlines have lost this off-line business 
entirely to surface transportation be- 
cause of the difficulty of getting in- 
formation and making airline connec- 
tions. 

The Air Traffic Conference of the ATA 
has given full recognition to the air 
taxi concept of auxiliary air service, 
and is now working with NATA on 
plans to designate qualified air taxi 
operators who are members of NATA 
state chapters as agents for the sale of 
airline tickets. 


Unified Ticketing. With such author- 
ization from the airlines, a local opera- 
tor will be able to sell a complete air 
trip, with his own NATA air taxi ticket 
to the nearest airline stop, a regular air- 
line ticket for the main leg of the trip, 
and, when necessary, another taxi ar- 
rangement on to the traveler’s final 
destination. 

Trip insurance for the traveler, as a 
part of the taxi ticket price, is being 
worked out by NATA. A standard form 
of communication between two or more 
operators involved in the same trip is 
expected as a natural outgrowth of the 
plan. 

Latest development is the forthcoming 
publication in the Official Airline Guide, 
of a complete geographical directory of 
approved air taxi services (those hold- 
ing CAB letters of registration and CAA 
operating certificates). The 20,000 
monthly copies of the Guide are used 
by all airlines and by a majority of 
travel agents, hotels and large users 
of transportation. Inclusion of air taxi 
operators in all future monthly issues 
will serve to promote the idea of going 
all the way by air among people who 
are in a position to suggest that the 
traveler be met by an air taxi at the 
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most convenient airline stop. 

Emergency shipments of small-package 
cargo, heretofore shifted from an airline 
to surface conveyance for off-line de- 
livery, are expected to become a sub- 
stantial source of revenue for the taxi 
operator. 

The local selling job at off-line points 
still will have to be done by the local 
operator, but with nationwide publicity 
and recognition his job will be greatly 
simplified. 


"48 Plane Sales Slump 


It was generally known that personal 
plane sales hit a postwar low last year. 
The extent of the slump has now been 
disclosed officially by the Personal Air- 
craft Council of the Aircraft Industries 
Association. 

An AIA report on personal aircraft 
shipments by 10 manufacturers com- 
prising the major part of the industry 
shows that 1948 shipments totaled 6,969 
complete aircraft with a net billing 
price of $27,906,000, as compared to 
shipments of 16,023 planes with a manu- 
facturer’s value of $53,206,000 in 1947. 

Despite this nearly 60% drop, the 
personal plane industry’s 1948 sales were 
above those for the best prewar year, 
1941, when production totaled 6,597 
units. The year’s shipments included 
3,565 four-place and 3,404 two-place 
planes. Not included were helicopters, 
gliders, military liaison planes and air- 
craft with two or more engines. 

Personal aircraft exports for 1948 
totaled 994 aircraft valued at $3,898,803, 
as compared with 1947 exports of 1,669 
planes valued at $6,496,812. Argentina 
was the industry’s best export customer 
last year, buying 319 planes valued at 
$765,208. 


Sales for 1948, by companies were: 








Ship- Billing 
Company ments Price 
RATOMOR ccccccccccecccce re $1,592,000 
Beech (Bonanza) ...... ow 5,563,000 
Bellanca (Cruisair) .... 49...... 246,000 
rrr re fF 6,768,000 
Eng. & Research ....... 7 411,000 
Fairchild (F-24) ....... Peisenens 339,000 
BABOGEENO cccccccescccss THB. cases 1,945,000 
DE necscectaonegocences J ae 3,083,000 
Republic (Seabee) ..... keecen 103,000 
Ryan (Navion) ........ Gib ccces 3,289,000 
Stinson (Voyager) ..... Pibacses 3,902,000 
DEGSUTEIEES cc ccocccccces ee 196,000 
Texas Eng. (Swift) .... 252...... 808,000 
GD. eencsucoeseesscaces 6,969...... $27,906,000 


Crop-Treaters’ Code 


More than a dozen aerial crop-dusting 
and crop-spraying concerns in the State 
of Washington last month proposed a 
“code” designed to protect their inter- 
ests and those of farmers and fruit 
growers from “irresponsible and fly-by- 
night” aerial crop-treating concerns. 

The code would set up certain mini- 
mum requirements of pilot experience, 
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plane maintenance and financial respon- 
sibility on the part of crop-dusters be- 
fore they would be licensed to operate 
in the state. The State Director of 
Agriculture will be asked to give the 
“code” the legal power of a directive, 
so it can be enforced by state troopers 
and county officers. 

“One ‘shoestring duster’ with an $800 
airplane, a bucket with holes punched 
in the bottom and a lot of unpaid bills 
can damage the entire legitimate crop- 
dusting industry in this state, and that’s 
what we want to stop,” said Robert N. 
Ward, executive secretary of the group 
which drafted the code. 





Briefing the News 


The Iowa Flight Operators Associa- 
tion elected the following officers at 
its annual meeting: Earl J. Howard, 
Ames, Ia., president; L. A. Straley, 
Clinton, vice president; Virgil Cline, 
Shenandoah, secretary-treasurer. The 
annual election was held in connection 
with an “Aerial Spraying and Dust- 
ing Clinic” attended by more than 200 
midwestern flight operators. The clinic 
was held at Des Moines under joint 
sponsorship of the Iowa Aeronautics 
Commission, Iowa State Colleges and 
the Flight Operators Association. 


Twenty-nine major improvements in 
the 1949 Navion have been announced 
by Ryan Aeronautical Co. Chief changes 
include addition of landing gear doors 
and fairings, a new exterior air scoop 
on the right side of the engine cowl, 
a heavier gauge windshield, improved 
sound-proofing, an improved main fuel 
pump and a new 205-hp Continental 
engine. 


Ten different models of the Piper Air- 
craft Corp. line were exhibited last 
month at the 1949 Piper distributors 
meeting at Lock Haven, Pa. The line-up 
ranged from the 65-hp Vagabond selling 
for $1,995 to the 165-hp Stinson Flying 
Station Wagon for $6,484. The four- 
place, 115-hp Piper Clipper, priced at 
$2,995, attracted lots of attention from 
distributors. It offers a 800-ib. pay- 
load, a cruising speed of 112 mph and 
a fuel capacity of 30 gallons, among 
other features. 


Through a cooperative agreement be- 
tween Wisconsin Central Airlines and 
the U. S. Weather Bureau, weather at 
10 additional points will be made avail- 
able to private pilots via CAA communi- 
cations centers. WCA makes hourly 
reports using its own licensed observ- 
ers at Clintonville, Eau Claire, Green 
Bay, Oshkosh, Racine, Rhinelander, 
Stevens Point and Wausau in Wisconsin 
and at Hibbing, Minnesota. The reports 
are relayed over leased teletype wires 
to all WCA stations and turned over 
to the WB at Madison. 


First distributorship franchise for 
Kaman K-190 utility helicopters has 
gone to Inter City Aviation, established 
aviation supply and overhaul ‘im 
located at Logan International Airport, 
Boston. First K-190 delivered to the 
Boston firm will be retained by it «s 4 
demonstrator and for leasing. 
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Simplified Pilot Training 


Ralph Holcomb, former American Air- 
lines pilot and licensed instructor, has 
designed a new and revolutionary meth- 
od of training student pilots which he 
feels will enable them to solo in as 
little as two hours. This will permit the 
student to become a more qualified pilot 
in any given increment of training time 
and possibly lead to greater acceptance 
of private flying. 

Last week Holcomb demonstrated his 
new aid for student pilots to representa- 
tives of the Air Force in Washington. 
The system is built around a “ gimmick” 
designed by Holcomb after a number of 
years of experimenting with training 
aids. 

It consists of a three-piece portable 
set—a headpiece for the student, a con- 
trol panel for the instructor, and a 4% 
volt power supply source supplied by a 
dry cell battery. The student dons the 
headpiece and this brings four buzzers 
into contact with his head, one on each 
side, and the other pair fore and aft. 

By simple controls, incorporated in a 
plastic housing that fits over the in- 
structor’s contro! stick, the pilot operates 
the buzzers to transmit signals to the 
student. To signal a nose down attitude, 
the buzzer behind the student’s head is 
operated and the student moves his 
controls accordingly. Likewise with 
banking signals. There is no voice rais- 
ing, no personality clash—the operation 
is the essence of simplicity. 


Simple & Complete. To believe that 
an arrangement as simple as this can 
accomplish reduced training time and 
easier instruction for both student and 
instructor, one must believe, as does 
Holcomb, that the biggest factors stand- 
ing in the way of reduced training time 
are the physiological and psychological 
ones. Add to this the advantage gained 
by giving the student pilot full control 
loads and the system is complete. 

To make sure that the student is 
capable of reacting as required by the 
signals, the student is first blindfolded 
while the airplane is on the ground and 
he goes through a preflight orientation 
in which his reactions are coordinated 
to the signal system. The blinds are re- 
moved and the plane takes off with the 
instructor at the controls. 

In flight, the student takes over, fol- 
lowing signals from the instructor. At 
this stage the student is not confused 
by attempts to orient himself with the 
ensations of flight. The signal sys- 
tem enables the student to devote his 

efforts to the single channel of 
ctions—the buzzers. 

W ‘hin reasonable limits, the pilot does 
not -.are the contro! loads as is ordin- 
the case. The only use the in- 
Stru’'or makes of the control stick is 
nounting place for his signal con- 
Since it only requires a fraction 
of ounce pressure to operate the 
sign. 's buttons, the student has full con- 
trol oressures from the start. He is in- 
still: 1 with self assurance. 

O: » AF doctor compared the system 
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If Wismer Holland, National Airlines 
employe at Valdosta, Ga., gets tired 
of paying hangar rent for storage of 
his 1946 Ercoupe, there’s nothing to 
prevent him from driving the craft 
home and keeping it in the garage. 

In his spare time, Holland invented 
a device which permits a small plane 
to become roadable by folding the 


} ae Sas 


) wings over the fuselage. The device 
folds each wing into a position which 
does not restrict visibility, does not 
, change the center of gravity, and does 
} not present a vertical surface to the 
wind. 

Unlike other roadable planes, Hol- 
land’s does not operate in the manner 
of an automobile when driven on a 
street or highway but is moved by its 
>own propeller. A detachable guard is 
§$ mounted around the prop for road- 
ability. The guard is not installed in 
the photo shown here. It and the 
folding device are stowed in the 
plane’s baggage compartment during 
flight. 

First public showing of the Holland 
folding wing device was at Miami in 
January during the All-American Air 
Maneuvers, where it attracted lots of 





item 


to the Zero Reader. In the ZR, pilot 
reaction is simplified by providing a 
single channel for information, the 
crossed pointers of the Reader. In Hol- 
comb’s system, the signals accomplish 
the same end—minimizing the number 
of things that the pilot must refer to 
in order to know what his next move 





No Hangar Problem Here 





FIXED-BASE 





attention. No definite plans have been 
formulated for making the device 
available commercially. 

Here’s how the Holland folding wing 
device, for which patent is pending, 
works: 

Two sleeve joint tubes are attached 
to each wing stub and lie in wells on 
the bottom side of the wing panel. 













When the wing bolts are removed, 
the wing is turned upward, pivoting 
around the front tube or rod and 
then is swung backward parallel with 
the fuselage. The end of the other 
rod slips into a fitting on the wing, 
which is then pushed upward and 
locked into position above the fuselage. 
The two wings, when thus manipu- 
lated, are in overlapping position, 
forming a flat covering over the top 
of the plane. 

At present, all the operations are 
manual, but Holland believes a worm 
gear mechanism could easily be de- 
vised to make the transition from air 
to highway navigation more automatic. § 

As a preliminary step toward mar- 
keting of the device, Holland has ob- 
tained authorizations from motor ve- 
hicle departments of most of the 
southeastern states to operate the 
roadable Ercoupe on the highways. { 





or operation should be. 


While testing and demonstrations are 
continued, Aviation Activities, Inc., in 
Washington, D. C., is sponsoring devel- 
opment of the system, and uses for the 
device beyond the initial training period: 
are being programmed for the future.. 
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$ 6,422,322 |® 460,160 902,133 |* 3,976,n0n]* 99,920 
897,017 189,231 561 ,980 568 845 19,723 
1,293,878 219,458 879,283 1,123,117 201,477 
33,526 17,235 53. 24,415 29,563 ~hé 
700, 552 506,965 155,193 11,428 663, Uae 277 456 385,988 37,108 
303,978 197,697 97,024 3,564 332,614 139,827 192,987 -28 8% 
37% 469 271,691 116,188 3,006 376,117 155.739 220,378 -1 648 
1,057,924 760,218 235,041 30,173 1,068,923 67% Ob 594 879 -11,409 
4,976,798 4,442,776 180 ,883 140,968 5,098,935 2, 561,776 2,537,159 “122,137 
274,753 232,762 2,409 21,814 303,970 129,835 174,135 -29, 216 
177,326 123,869 48,322 1,965 237,030 79,550 157,480 59, 70° 
521,660 426,37 79,174 6,033 558,605 264, 458 314,147 -36, 944 
1,065, Suu 562,791 459,723 15,173 800 ,168 bun 611 358,557 265, 376 
805,437 215,154 583,784 4,250 419,308 189,003 230,305 386,12 
1,551,293 1,266,874 133,790 74, 526 2,246,419 1,089,191 1,155,228 ~693,12¢ 
4, 780 , 326 3,886,072 452,250 142, 4h2 & 864, 576 2,182,851 2,681,725 -84 25 
5,897,970 4,722,419 508 ,822 347,100 7,066, 489 3,149,772 3,916,717 | -1,165,51 
530,186 461,964 36,320 11,264 645,801 39 , 686 315,115 -115,61° 
33,601,665 26,682,315 | 3,974,977 798,743 | 1,396,550 35, 3M 16,413,610 32,729 | -1, 744,672 
NOTE: These figures are taken from monthly reports |filed by t pe data are tentaRive and subjpct to later Phange. 
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$ 286,200 238,920 | * 5,288 $ 35,597 
O'Seas 1,916,114 973.394 315,425 . 
159,547 71.993 83,906 
265,827 131,132 122,860 565 215,322 97,800 120,522 47,505 
89,374 52,449 32,518 $toe +755 136,899 58 608 78,291 67. 525 
45,952 32.364 2,348 eee 10,961 78,093 35,019 43,074 -32 
83,034 39.206 30,251 cok a 897} ...- 35,000 50,877 2 
1,083,768 539,274 367,315 38 442 -689 | 118,712 268 480,693 511,575 >} 
1,118,975 828,051 90.77% 59,652 Bi cc ec 1,305,159 558,859 746, 300 -186.} 
5,697, 7a | 2,444,579 | 2,136, sse 153,122 750,612 5. 2,254,544 | 3,097,507 3s 
3,860,683 | 1,782,758 | 1,457,8367] 127,781 3. 1,790,365 | 1,752,316 28 
2.720.769 | 1,790,401 598,681/3] 47,130 2 1,426,962 | 1,155,902 137,896 | 
428,225 132,321 212.0164 onee 184,214 214,942 2 
5,671,108 | 1,877,955 | 3,213,865"9] 200,908 3,049,309 | 1,503,236 | 1,586,073 > 601.7 
349,814 257.537 55. 370 ‘eee 263,109 141 ,423 121 ,686 86,7 
23,777,185 | 11,101,936 | 3,725,912 711,932 | 2,112,191 | 165,244 20, 325,800 9,766,305 110,559,495 3,451, % 
1) Represents] company's esRimate of amount which shbuld be recejved in acc terms of the Civil Aeronajtice Act wheg permanent rgtes are 
eetadlisbef. Estimate prceeds permapent rates upder review by $1,976,4) 
2) Betamate ekceeds temporpry rates in pffect by $972,994. 
3) Temporary Fates in effept exceed estimate by $538,883. 
4) Eetimate exceeds terporpry rates in pffect by $9,047. 
5) Includes $P,670,905 addBtional U.S. Mail revenue|for first 1} monthe of 
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. te eee ° 4 ° 3,676 2,573 28,787 | 21.71 144,330 160,056 | 90.17 

1,4 342,000 2,223,000 5.38 2,659 2,132 237,859 | 18.51 111,149 121,920 | 91.17 

212? 420,000 1,741,000 | 24.12 1,611 709 136,000 31.22 84,295 85,012 | 95.76 

1,020 141 ,000 532,000 26.50 673 268 57,901 24.88 66,172 66,600 | 99.14 

1,950 490 ,000 2,581,000 | 18.96 2,343 1,409 209 ,630 27.5% 143,754 12,0590 | 94.92 

993,000 3,760,000 | 26.42 2,077 2,69 348,575 | 29.20 179,032 189,360 | 94.55 

2,326,000 8,012,000 | 29.06 8,699 2,232 844,751 26.10 332,597 39,440 199.22 

395,000 1,241 ,000 7.83 1,055 eeee 127,886 27.21 59,097 66,551 | 85.76 

1,765,000 5,100,000 34.61 3,982 2,761 448 878 42.51 212,833 206,759 | 98.22 

702,000 3,945,000 17.80 5,855 958 335,108 21.78 187,854 188,000 | 99.92 

491 ,000 1,912,000 25.68 643 692 193,643 23.88 101,267 114,120 | 88.5% 

103,000 485,000 2.2% 698 &2 50,267 23.06 56,305 122,130 | 46.10 

8,170,000 3,019,285 27.93) 1,678,685] 1,805,996 | 92.07 

22.98 26,488 | 91.22 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 


P-Static: Dayton Aircraft Products, Inc., 
340 Xenia Ave., Dayton 10, Ohio, has pub- 
lished an entertaining 32-page, four-color 
booklet on precipitation static. Titled “What 


is P-Static,” it is a primer on precipitation 
static prepared by the joint Army-Navy 
atmospheric electricity research group and | 
reproduced with their permission. Featuring 


an animated cartoon style, the pamphlet il- 
lustrates some of the current ideas as to what 
P-static is and then outlines the cause and 
effect of static with reference to how it may 
be minimized by the use of Dayton anti- 
static antenna fittings and by use of wick 
type dischargers. Jim Moore, a Walt Disney 
staff artist, illustrated the booklet, copies of 
which are available free of charge. 


Dillon Dynamometer: W. C. Dillon & Co., 
Inc., 5410 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44, Il. 
has published a four-page pamphlet on the 
Dillon dynamometer. This is a new instru- 





ment of the direct reading type used to 
measure loads, in ranges from 0 to 500 
pounds and 0 to 20,000 pounds. The bulletin 
describing aircraft and general applications 


for the Dillon dynamometer is available 


on request. 


Centrifugal Casting: Lebanon Steel Foun- 
dry, Lebanon, Pa., has published a 12-page 
booklet covering the Centri-Die process of 
centrifugal casting in permanent molds. This 
is ‘he process developed by Firth-Vickers 
Stainless Steels, Ltd., during the war and 
usec successfully in the production of many 
jet engine components. The illustrated book- 
let outlines the possibilities for Centri-Die 
procuction of circular shapes in all tempera- 
ture ranges and emphasizes the uniformity of 
met.l structure, metal conservation, produc- 
tion economies, finishing procedures and in- 
spection methods. Lebanon recommends the 
process for manufacture of bushings, valve 
Sea's, pump liners, and numerous other 
cylindrical and circular shapes. Copies of 
the bulletin, titled Centri-Die, are available 
upon request. 
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“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” 


box numbers add two lines. 


Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 


Terms, cash with order. 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 
to Classi 


“Positions Wanted,” 
and all other classifications $1.00 a 7, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line; 


“Help Wanted,’ 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


fied Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 








loom NW., Washington 5, D. C. 
FOR SALE — 
Company Logistics Solved 
For Rent: 120’ x 100’ steel, insulated, Arabian American Oil Co. has solved 


heated hangar with 20’ x 100’ leanto at class 
3 airport with 4,000 foot hard surface run- 

located within 25 minutes flying time 
from Washington or Baltimore. Ideal lo- 
cation for fixed base operator. Gasoline, 
charter and flying school concession avail- 
able if interested. Contact: S. J. Mannette, 
Cities Service Oil Company, Box 148, Easton, 
Maryland. 





FOR SALE 





Exceptionally clean 8-place, D-18C Beech- 
craft. Hydromatic propellers, nose tank, 
etc. Write for details. F. J. Tolley, Spartan 
Aero Repair, Municipal Airport, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 





WANTED TO BUY 
SCHEDULED AIRLINE wants DC-3 2i 
seats preferably 24 seats PW 1830-67 or 1830- 
90 C 24 volts. Electrical system. Full com- 
rigres pee certificated radio including 














some of the logistical problems arising 
from its development of large oil con- 
cessions in Saudi Arabia by setting up 
what is probably the largest company- 
owned air transport project in the 
world. 

The company now owns and operates 
22 planes, including two DC-4 pas- 
senger and cargo ships, eight C-47 cargo 
planes, 11 single-engine personal type 
aircraft, and one twin-engined personal 
type plane. The DC-4’s make an aver- 
age of two and one-half round-trips a 
month between the U. S. and the oil 
fields in Arabia, transporting key per- 
sonnel, supplies and replacement parts 
for machinery. 





FOR SALE 





DC-3 21-PASSENGER AIRPLANES 


8.900" 


and up 


(plus 2% Sales Tax) 


e@ Equipped with Wright GR-1820- 
G-102 Engines. 


@ Recently removed from scheduled 
passenger service. 


e Airframe and engines approach- 
ing overhaul. 


“AS IS" MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Address all inquiries to : 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) 








WORTH STREET 


Leading Manufacturers of 


Tapes for the 


Fabric and 


Aircraft industry 





NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Export Representative 
AVIQUIPO, Inc 
25 Beaver Street 


Cable: Aviquipo 
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WINGS OF 
YESTERDAY 


25 Years Ago 











In five years of air mail operations, 
from May 15, 1918 to Dec. 31, 1923, over 
30,000 trips were made, covering over 
7,000,000 miles. The average percentage 
of performance was 91.83. 


» 
The Imperial Air Transport Co., Ltd., 
of London, which was formed from the 
merger of the four existing British air- 
way companies—Daimler Airways, Hand- 
ley Page Transport, Instone Air Line 
and British Marine Air Navigation Co.— 
was to take over the operations of these 
concerns on April 1, 1924. 


10 Years Ago 


(In American AVIATION) 


The American Association of Airport 
Executives urged CAA to recommend to 
Congress permanent Federal participa- 
tion in airport construction, improve- 
ment, and maintenance. 


* 

Harold J. Roig, v.p. of W. R. Grace 

& Co., was elected president of Pan 

American-Grace Airways, following res- 

ignation of company’s v.p. and general 
manager, John D. MacGregor. 





* 

Joint Aviation Council of the National 
Air Forum called for expansion of air 
transport facilities, based on feederline 
service, promotion of all first class mail 
by air, and development of air express. 


LETTERS 





Aerial Chameleons? 


To the Editor: 

Not too many eyebrows flew up and 
mouths open over American Airlines’ de- 
cision to get out from under by getting 
rid of its stepchild, AOA, but there was 
general astonishment over the direction 
the sale took. As a former David against 
the Goliath of overseas monopoly, AA now 
does a quick-change into a Judas costume 
and sells free enterprise down the river. 
It can hardly be viewed as less than within- 
the-industry treason. 

Long since accustomed to the ever-chang- 
ing comic opera management wherein often 
brass hats come in the shape of dunce caps, 
the employes abroad are now disillusioned 
and embittered. Foreign governments, air- 
lines, travel bureaus and businessmen must 
look in wall-eyed bemusement at these 
American airborne chameleons whose colors 
change every few dozen months. No doubt 
some foreign critics will liken these fly-by- 
night tactics to what might be expected 
of our national overseas programs. 

The one shining ray in this dismal busi- 
ness is John Slater’s challenge; it is hoped 
every AOA man-jack (surely strong support 
will come from the handful of old AEA 


veterans) will get behind this protest. O 
Joyous Day that CAB would rescind its 
ruling against steamship-air mergers and 
the route remanded to American 
Lines! 


Export 


RICHARD J. BENNETT 
Ex-AEA & AOA Employe 
Silver Spring, Md. 





Credit for Air Maneuvers 
To the Editor: 

Thank you for the two nice articles in 
the Feb. 1 issue of American Aviation on 
the Miami All-American Air Maneuvers... 
not only for myself but for all the per- 
sonnel of our Air Maneuvers. Without this 
unseen help, which is for the most part 
unpaid, it would be impossible to conduct 
our show. The old group are nearly all in- 
active and we have had to draw on the 
younger blood. 

Much credit is due the boys who handled 
the operations and who were non-paid 
volunteers. They were responsible for keep- 
ing the show coordinated and on time. The 
chief of operations was August “Gus” 
Ficken, the Pepsi Cola Sky-writer, and he 
was assisted by Larry Hughes, “Rusty” 
Heard, and Joe Marrs, all from Miami. Larry 
flies Peter Thompson of Cincinnati, “Rusty” 
is a Captain on Eastern Air Lines, and Joe 
runs Marrs Airport here in Miami. 

Ss. Cc. “JIGGS” HUFFMAN 

General Manager 

All American Air Maneuvers 


Misplaced Airports 


To the Editor: 

In your Jan. 15 issue, under FLIGHT AIDS, 
your correspondent, I believe, is a little con- 
fused concerning the geographical locations 
of several of the airports in the Hawaiian 
Islands. I could not resist writing to you 
in regard to the errors made. I am re- 
ferring to the article entitled “CAA Pacific 
Con:racts”’. 

Concerning the installation of VHF omni- 
ranges and ILS installations, the following 
airports concerned should be corrected in 
this manner: (1) Ewa is on Oahu; not in 
Hilo (2) Upolu Point is on Hawaii; not 
Lihue (3) Lanai is an island by itself. 

May I also point out that both Hilo and 
Upolu Point are on the same island which 
is the island of Hawaii. Lanai is owned by 
the Hawaiian Pineapple Company. Lihue 
is the location of the new airport being 
constructed on the island of Kauai. 

WALTER H. ROBINSON 
Station Manager 
Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. 
Hilo, Hawali 

(Editor’s Note: Reader Robinson ts 100% 
right. Our Washington office is far from 
the islands, but it seems our West Coast 
correspondent was even farther away.) 


Amplifiers for American 


To the Editor: 

We were very much interested in noting 
the comments in a recent issue of Ament- 
can AvratTion, regarding the loudspeaker 
installation on American Airlines DC-6. 

Needless to say, we were very disap- 
pointed to note that no mention was made 
of the fact that our Corporation made the 
amplifiers especially for American Airlines, 
Inc. The only company mentioned in your 
article was Altec Lansing, who merely fur- 
nish the speakers. 

We still think your publication is doing 
a splendid job for the aviation industry, 
even though you overlooked mentioning 
our product. 

H. C. LEUTERITZ 
Telephonics Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

(Editor’s Note: Our information regarding 
the loudspeaker installations came from 
American Airlines and unfortunately did not 
make any reference to manufacturer of the 
amplifiers. Needless to say, the amplifiers 
are an important item in insuring quality 
broadcasting.) 


On CAA Fire Tests 


To the Editor: 

We have read with a great deal of in- 
terest your article on basic fire prevention 
data in your Feb. 1, 1949 issue. We pre- 








sume the material for this article was ex- 
tracted from the December Progress Re. 
port for the aircraft fire prevention pro- 
gram of the CAA at Indianapolis. 


As you may know, the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association has for several ears 
pursued a rather extensive testing prozram 
at the various members’ laboratories on 


this same subject. There have been con- 
siderable expenditures of time and money 
amd much progress has been made. We 
believe it is safe to say that these efforts 


have resulted in a commendable specif- 
cation designed to further the develop- 
ment of nonflammable type fluids and to 
assist in standardizing test methods on 
such products. 

We would like to point out that the 
fire test methods described in this (Air- 
craft Industries Association) specification 
have been reviewed by a broad section 


of the whole aircraft industry and natur- 
ally. despite the many other types of fire 
tests which Douglas has run on possible 
nonflammable fluids, the ones in which 
we place the most credence are the stand- 
ard AMS 3150 tests. 

Skydrol has been adequately proved to 
completely meet, and in some cases exceed, 
the flammability requirements of this speci- 
fication and, contrary to the CAA data, is 
dificult to ignite in the standard oxy- 
acetylene torch test outlined in that speci- 
fication. We cannot help but feel that 
the publication of test results from any 
agency which show as small a _ differen- 
tiation between fluids of rather widely 
varying fire resistance, as is the case with 
the CAA data, can, without qualification 
as to its meaning, create an erroneous im- 
pression as to the performance of any of 
the fluids tested. 

The Douglas company would be pleased 
to furnish your publication with data 
demonstrating rather conclusively, we be- 
lieve, the vastly improved fire resistance of 
Skydrol over the currently-used petroleum 
fluids. The reverse is rather erroneously 
implied in the CAA data. 

Your interest in, and coverage of, this 
subject are commendable, but we are sure 
you will agree that there are two sides 
to every story. 

D. H. MORETON 
Project Coordinator 
Synthetic Fluids & Lubricants 
Douglas Aircraft Co. 


(Editor’s Note: Regarding the “other side” 
of the hydraulic fluids story, we refer readers 
to page 31 of Nov. 1 issue of American 
Aviation where the Douglas company’s claims 
for Skydrol were outlined at some length 
In the event that use of fire resistant hy- 
draulic fluids should be ruled mandatory by 
CAB, CAA would be the agency to determine 
compliance with the regulations. For this 
reason CAA’s testing methods and findings 
may prove important, although they may not 
be conclusive. Moreton’s SAE paper titled 
“Development and Testing of Fire Resistant 
Hydraulic Fluid” will prove of interest to 
those seeking further information on these 
new fluids.) 





OBITUARY 


Alfred MacDonald 


Alfred MacDonald, director of parks 
for the City of Wichita for the pas’ 27 
years and the man most widely credited 
with the development of Wichita Mu- 
nicipal Airport into one of the nation’s 
top air terminals, died Feb. 10 at the 
age of 57. He had been seriously il! for 
two weeks. 
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JUST LOOK AT THESE FEATURES... 



































SHELL CONTACTS SCINFLEX 
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BENDIX: SLINTILL 


ELECTRICAL CONNECTORS 


the Finest money can buy! Contacts that carry maximum 








CHECK THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES 


e Moisture-proof, Pressure-tight e Radio 
Quiet e Single-piece Inserts e Vibration- 
proof e Light Weight e High Insulation 
Resistance e Easy Assembly and Dis- 
assembly e Fewer Parts than any other 
Connector e No additional solder required 








Pacientiad SCINTILLA MAGNETO DIVISION of = 


SIDNEY, NEW YORK AVIATION CORPORATION 


currents with a minimum voltage 

drop are only part of the many new advantages you get with 
Bendix-Scintilla* Electrical Connectors. The use of “Scinflex”’ 
dielectric material, an exclusive new Bendix-Scintilla develop- 
ment of outstanding stability, increases resistance to flashover 
and creepage. In temperature extremes, from —67° F. to 
+300° F., performance is remarkable. Dielectric strength is 
never less than 300 volts per mil. Bendix-Scintilla Connectors 
have fewer parts than any other connector on the market —and 
that means lower maintenance costs and better performance. 
* TRADEMARK 











Export Sales: Bendix Internationa! Division, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New York 
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... the airport that supplies dependable service 
and products of recognized quality .. . Texaco 


F"" prefer to use airports where they're made 
to feel welcome . .. where service is prompt and 
reliable ... where lubricants and fuels are a trusted 
brand. Airports where Texaco Aviation Products 
are sold are like that. 
Texaco Aircraft Engine Oil is a favorite with 
fliers everywhere. It keeps rings free . . . maintains 
full power .. . assures fuel economy . . . permits ex- 


tension of overhaul periods . . . assures real protec- 


_—- ss 


Tune in . . . TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents MILTON BERLE every Wednesday night. METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 


tion against wear...materially reduces maintenance 
costs. Best proof of its quality is the fact that — 
More revenue airline miles in the 
U. S. are flown with Texaco Aircraft 
Engine Oil than with any other brand. 
Texaco aviation lubricants and fuels are available 
at well equipped, well run airports — good places 
to land. The Texas Company, Aviation Division, 


135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


= GO= TEXACO Lubricants and Fuel: 


FOR THE AVIATION 
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